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If therebreatheon earth a slave, Are ye tru- ly free and brave? 
And with leath- ern hearts for - get That we owe man-kind a debt? HYMNS OF CHRIS- 


They are slaves who will not choose Ha-tred, scoff-ing, and a- ‘aa TIAN UNITY. 
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Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 


If ye do not feel the chain When it works a _ broth-er’s pain, well as to preach it! 
No;true free-dom is to share All the chains our broth-ers wear, . 
Rath-er than in si-lence shrink From the truth they needs must think; The Social Gospel 


will mever seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. inside the staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
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EDITORIAL 











Gathering Protest Against pel. Upon the outcome of the conflict now being waged 
Dress Rehearsal for War between Christ and Mars hinges the future of Christian- 


ye ee ee oe ee ity in the world. If Christ has not in nis hand the secret 
> > tor acti v - -s 


‘ le of Mars’ undoing, mankind will not be long abandoning 
the matter of protesting against Mobilization 6 = 8 


his leadership in every other sphere of life. The alter- 


1 


fallen within the period of vacation when aye : pcimait 
ou : ss , : . native is paganism, cynicism, moral despair. This the 

e is at its lowest ebb. Notwithstanding this ‘ . ; gm 
ced call : church is coming to feel with profound conviction. 

ver, the conscience of the Christian public : 
s ° And it never had and could not imagine an occasion so 
aroused as on but few occasions in many ; : ‘ . sae 
ae e . unambiguous and so challenging for the bearing of its 
any cities arrangements for union meetings cial z nits 

), : ; : testimony as that afforded by the so-called defense day. 
men are being held, and rare indeed is the : ae oe " ers, 
; : é ; age If a Christian church, or the leader of a Christian 

o has not voiced from his own pulpit his pro- 


church, is opposed to the war system it would seem 
inst this shameless attempt of the government ' 


‘ ate ; ; that there could exist no restraint upon a clear utter- 
‘e the mind of our citizenship. During the 

‘ ance of protest against this dress rehearsal for war. 
weeks since these columns sounded the first 


of indignation, we have been compelled to 


The Negro Migrant in 
Northern Industry 


illy baskets-full of manuscript treating of 

nt departure from American traditions, and 

e filled each issue for many weeks with per- RADE UNIONS have so far failed to reckon ade- 

ssages from men and women of distinction quately with the Negro migrant in the northern indus- 
ired to applaud the position taken by this paper trial cities. Race prejudice runs strong among the wage 
ition to an American goose-step parade. ,Ac- earners and Negroes have generally found membership in 
| as we are to the well-known habit of a news- the unions impossible. The result is that the Negro migrant 
stituency to express its contrary opinions and has been used by many employers who dislike organized 

‘ess its favorable opinions, our correspondence labor and in one case at least, a Negro association has 
st two months has been heartening indeed. declared war upon labor unionism. The Union Trust Co. 

r can there be any doubt as to the existence of of Cleveland has issued a study, made by John B. Abell, 
‘ther new feeling in the churches with regard covering the Negro in fifteen Cleveland plants. These 
The charge which we truthfully reiterated a_ fifteen plants are typical of seventy-five surveyed. It is 
and before, that the churches had no con-_ generally charged that the Negro will not work steadily; 


‘on nor interest in the war and peace issue now, it was found that his labor turnover was only four per 
k God 


no longer holds. The war issue is the liveli- cent above the average and that he was usually given the 
noral issue in the Christian consciousness at this “turn over jobs,” that is, those no one wanted and those 
It involves the very genius of the Christian gos- lowest in the scale and which any man would quit at first 
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opportunity to better his position. It is charged that the 
Negro fails to qualify for promotion into semi-skilled and 
skilled jobs, but in fourteen of the fifteen plants he was 
found to have done so, and in the fifteenth his failure 
was set down as due to the prejudice of the other workers. 
Where investigations were made it was found that the 
colored worker was as much inclined to save and buy 
homes as was the foreign worker. The conclusions drawn 
are that the Negro will make good as an industrial worker 
quite as well as the European, that he is to be preferred 
because he knows the language, that he will advance as 
rapidly as race prejudice will permit and that he has come 
north to stay. Cleveland received 43,000 colored immi- 
grants last year alone and the migration from southern 
cities is increasing over that from the rural districts of 
the south. The conclusion is that “they have not, as a 
race, failed in any class of work upon which they were 
viven a fair trial.” The labor unions would do well to 
extend the same principles of fraternity in work to the 
colored wage earner which they extend to the white. 
Thereby they would not only be consistent with their prin- 
ciples but also avoid making the Negro the favorite resource 
of the anti-union employer. 


Germany, France and the 
Eight-Hour Day 


USTIN GODART, the new minister of labor under the 

Herriot administration, has given eloquent testimony 
to the social effectiveness of the eight-hour day in France. 
This is refreshing at a time when the industrialists of 
Germany are sternly demanding that it be abolished there 
and when the operation of the Dawes plan is likely to put 
German labor under tremendous temptation to lengthen 
its working day for the sake of volumeof production. M. 
Godart says that their law of 1919 has now been made 
effective in thirty major industries involving five million 
men, and that as a result drunkenness has declined, garden- 
ing and home building has increased and more time is 
given to reading, recreation and music. In other words, 
the opportunity to live better and to acquire the elements 
of culture is improved when the chance is given. The 
eight-hour day has worked so well in terms of better human 
beings that it will be extended as far as possible. In Ger- 
many the industrialists betrayed their lack of logic by de- 
manding its abolition even when milliens were unemployed 
and underemployed. They were out to kill the principle 
upon which the social democrats had fixed as a corner stone 
of the new German industrial democracy. An excellent 
illustration of the propaganda used in this country is given 
in the widely printed claims that the German railroads were 
piling up a deficit largely because of the eight-hour day and 
the accompanying inclination of labor to shirk, now that 
they had a large part in government and in industrial con- 
trol. As in all partizan propaganda every consideration 
The Ger- 
man railroads were gutted by the war, stripped by the peace 


of truth and fact was violated to make a case. 


settlement, compelled to keep trains running on half loads 
and were unable to keep rates up to the level of material 
costs. The men were enervated and suffering from war’s 


overstrain and wages could never keep in sight of living 
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costs as the mark depreciated. The international labor 
conference of the league of nations, now in session, is 
making the eight-hour day the chief topic of discussion, 
European labor is committed to it as to a charter of free- 
dom. Where governments refuse to provide for it laber 
itself will attempt to secure it by more direct action. 


A Step Toward 
Reunion 

UR BRITISH BRETHREN like to speak of church 

union as “reunion.” Such terms as “reunion” and 
“nonconformist” derive meaning from the historic Anglican 
attitude which permits the establishment to call itself “the 
church” while all who refuse to conform to their system 
have in a sense wandered away. Any step toward church 
union is in fact toward reunion. We are all learning that 
all presuppositions of exclusiveness or superiority on the 
part of any one communion constitute a barrier rather than 
an invitation to church unity. The evangelical wing of 
the Anglican church is taking the broader attitude of respect 
and recognition. During the week of dedication of the new 
Liverpool cathedral recently a great union service was held 
with free churchmen taking part in the services. The 
bishop of Liverpool welcomed them by calling it “your 
’ and prayed, “May he, who has ful- 
filled his gracious promise to us in the beauty of this place, 


cathedral and mine,’ 


grant also unto us to see the fulfillment of this promise 
In the address 
of the day the bishop of Durham declared that “the Roman 
Catholic church is self-exiled from fellowship with other 
churches by its exorbitant doctrinal demands,” that the 
differences with the Protestant churches are so small that 
“the problem is rather to find a formula of agreement than 
to reach its substance.” 


that we shall all grow into visible oneness.” 


He declared that “we are all not 
merely Christians but Protestant Christians—children of 
’ and added that “religion must ever take 
precedence over the church,” for “truth is even a more 
The call to 
unity, he said, was not ecclesiastical or creedal but spiritual 
—that the church may meet the wave of secularism engulf- 
ing mankind. A sectarian Christianity, absorbed in its own 


the reformation,’ 


vital spiritual interest than is visible unity.” 


affairs, will never be able to meet it, but a united church, 
“presenting in its own life a visible and satisfying evidence 
of the power of its message, will be able to gain audience 
and win the nation to Christ.” 


Is Student Moral Interest 
Shifting? 

ECENTLY THERE APPEARED in the news 

columns of The Christian Century a report from 
Mr. Robert P. Wilder, secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, originally the basis for editorial comment in 
the Continent. Mr. Wilder, according to our contem- 
porary, sees a lessening of student interest in such world 
problems as war and peace and a swing back to the old 
issues of personal religion. He bases his conclusions on 
conditions observed in conferences held this summer. Inci- 
dentally, he suggests that student interest in large social 
problems has been exaggerated all along. Replies to Mr. 
Wilder are beginning to reach this office, seemingly from 
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student sources. His testimony, however, cannot be lightly 
s-missed. He has been for years a prominent figure in 
Christian work among students and is today probably wit- 
‘csing as many student gatherings as any other man. 
When he reports that students are not thinking along cer- 
in lines and are thinking along certain other lines, his 
words must be given weight. We are inclined to believe, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Wilder may have erred in the infer- 
ences he has drawn from facts that were undoubtedly as 
he saw them. 
are of the opinion that the one enthusiasm that charac- 


After talking with large numbers of students 
we 
terizes most of them just now is a desire to come to grips 

ality, The swing, therefore, from 
scussion of world problems to discussion of personal 
piritual issues is not necessarily evidence that the student 
Our contacts would 
But he has been brave enough to say 


in whatever field. 


has lost his interest in the former. 
licate otherwise. 
he first requirement, if he is to deal later with these 
ld problems, is to eradicate from his own life those 
nfluences that, when at work within masses of men, give 
th to the issues on the larger scale. There is an immense 
mount of youthful enthusiasm for Christian service at 
We are fearful lest, by misunderstanding 
is really happening, the chance to employ this enthu- 

sm may be lost. And we count the interest in right 
heart attitudes reported by Mr. Wilder the best of indica- 
ns that the students are eager to deal honestly and cour- 

with the needs of the modern world. 


take just now. 


Educating the Church 
for World Peace 


W' IRLD peace is much less aided by resolutions 
than by a sound educational policy carried on 
faithfully by all communions. Prohibition went through 
its period of individual pledge signing and of monster 
mass meetings, but the liquor men are most bitter 
toward the women who introduced scientific temper- 
ance instruction in the schools. It is asserted by the 
wets that it was the educational policy of school and 


church that at last educated a generation that put away 


e saloon. In facing the biggest reform of all time, 
the ending of war, the church should learn some les- 
sons from past victories and defeats. It is gratifying 
to note that the Federal Council of Churches is offer- 
ing a constructive educational program for the local 
hurch. A recent bulletin sent to the churches makes 
suggestions for ministers and for Sunday school leaders. 
\ bibliography is given, prominent in which is a book 
J. Leslie Lobingier on “World Friendship 
through the Church School.” The present task of the 
church is to bring its laity up to the same level of un- 


derstanding on international questions which is occu- 


by the more intelligent ministers of the church. 
here are many signs of a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the ministers and their constituency on the ques- 
tion of world peace. The church must be patient enough 
to use a pedagogical method in winning her people to 
an enlightened attitude. While sermons have their 
place in the education program, the class study is the 
most potent thing. There objections may be talked out. 
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A minister who conducts such a class will find that 
there is a great difference between making a radical 
pronunciamento from the pulpit and meeting the minds 
of thoughtful people in conference. Foremost among 
the educational plans of the churches for the coming 
year should be the setting up of classes where the litera- 
ture of the peace movement may be studied and in 
which men and women will honestly face their obliga- 
tion to work for a warless world. On the back page of 
every church calendar in America should be printed 
those pregnant pronouncements called, “The International 
Ideals of the Churches of Christ in America.” 


Political Influence 
Protects Firpo 

FEW WEEKS AGO the professional prize-fighter 

Luis Firpo, tried to enter the United States accom- 
panied by a woman, who was not admitted. They were 
held at Ellis Island. She was deported to Cuba while Firpo, 
who had little difficulty in “fixing things,” was allowed to 
pass through the hands of the immigrant officials without 
further question. When it became evident that nothing 
was being done about this very evident violation of law, 
Canon Chase, president of the New York civic league, 
and an anti-prizefight clergyman, took the matter up with 
the bureau of immigration at Washington, demanding that 
Firpo be deported before he had an opportunity to enter 
the prize ring here. It looked for a time as though things 
were going to be straightened out when it was discovered 
that those handling the case had set the hearing for Sep- 
tember 20, exactly nine days after the fight, when it would 
make no particular difference whether he was deported 
or not. This is a flagrant example of what political in- 
fluence can do in managing to protect a professional prize- 
fighter. Meanwhile the commissioners of immigration at 


Ellis Island continue to turn deaf ears to those whose 
ambition to gain entrance to this country springs only from 
an earnest desire to be joined to their families, to make 
honest livings, and to become loyal citizens. The famous 
Firpo has little difficulty in coming in, though he has 
violated the law, and though he has no intention of becom- 
ing a resident or to contribute anything of value to the 


United States. 


Evangelizing by 
Secret Societies 

HE PROTESTANT FORCES of America have 

come into a new self-consciousness since the war 
as is indicated by the growth of organizations limited 
in their membership to Protestants. That a revival of 
religious interest was greatly needed in America all 
observers were agreed. If this revival takes the form 
of sectarian opposition to other religious groups it will 
not be a blessing to the country. Jealousy and spite 
are not the motives on which great religious movements 
There is need that into the Protestant 
life But 


evangelizing by the development of societies 


have been fed. 


churches should come fresh and devotion. 
secret 
does not promise to be a successful method. Among the 


new societies springing up is one called the Protestant 
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Crusade. It has several unique features, one of which 
is a claim to revive the ritual of the Christian church 
practiced during the period of persecution under the 
Roman empire. The membership will be limited to 
Protestants “who owe no allegiance of any nature or 
degree whatever to any foreign government, nation, 
institution, sect, ruler, potentate, people or person, or 
member of any sect, association or society deemed inimi- 
cal to the Protestant faith and the constitution of the 
United States.” There will be separate lodges for men 
and for women, and three distinct degree bodies. The 
third degree is given only to members of Protestant 
churches. This makes the organization in a certain 
sense an evangelizing body, since its highest honors go 
only to members of churches. This is a long step from 
the attitude of most Protestant churches a hundred 
years ago when all secret societies were under the ban. 
Even today there are a number of Protestant sects 
which have rules against membership in a secret society. 
The secret society movement, once counted the enemy 
of the church, is now offered as the evangelistic arm 
of the church. Truly times change. But do we make 
progress? 


Religion As An Art 


HE THINGS that are best worth saying can never 
be completely said in direct and categorical terms. 
Hence the need of poetry, which is not mere saying, and 
does not carry its full meaning when paraphrased into 
prose. Hence the need of music, which cannot be trans- 
lated at all, and of architecture as distinguished from 
mere building to keep out the weather, and of painting 
and sculpture, and of the arts of courtesy and worship. 
Art is not a weak aestheticism, to be viewed sus- 
piciously or patronizingly by earnest souls; it is not the 
making of pretty but superfluous things; it is not a mere 
surface decoration of life, but is structural and integral 
with its highest interests. 

It is commonly accepted that truth, goodness, and 
beauty, are the three great categories of value, and that 
science, morality, and art deal respectively with these 
three fields. Religion is neither a fourth co-ordinate 
with these, nor is it alien to any of them. We are 
familiar with the attempt to assert an alienation be- 
tween science and religion, and with the disastrous 
results wherever this is in any measure achieved. While 
religion seeks ethical ends, there is sometimes apparent 
conflict between ethics and religion, for some forms of 
religion undervalue individual morality, and some ig- 
nore social ethics. But a separation of religion from 
either individual or social morality is fatal both to re- 
ligion and to life. Art has sometimes been in closest 
intimacy with religion, and has sometimes been viewed 
with suspicion and contempt by it. All of these aliena- 
tions are sins against the unity and the fullness of life, 
and so against religion. For religion must accept truth 
from whatever source it comes, must inculcate virtue 
in all relations, and must utilize art both in the expres- 
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sion of reality and in the development of a technique 
of rich and beautiful living. 

Art is necessary for spiritual health, primarily because 
truth is necessary ; and great truths can be grasped and 
expressed and utilized only in imaginative form. It js 
only the little and mechanical truths that can be really 
stated in cold, hard propositional form,—mere facts, 
such as that the square on the hypotenuse is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the other two sides, and that 
the attraction of gravitation varies directly with the 
product of the masses and inversely as the square of 
the distance; and historical facts, as mere facts apart 
from their significance. But the goodness of God, the 
joy of life, the bitterness of grief, the power and glory 
of love—these are things that cannot be expressed by 
formulae or by subject and predicate. Man cannot live 
by logic alone, or by truths which can be caged in 
propositions. It is the primary business of art, not to 
give pleasure, but to express the highest Spiritual 
reality. If some literally minded person asks exactly 
what spiritual reality is expressed by some particular 
work of art—some picture or poem or song, for example 
—there is no answer which will satisfy him in the 
terms in which he desires it; for if the work of art has 
any justification at all, it is that it gives expression to 
something which cannot be otherwise expressed. Even 
strictly religious truth, in the technical sense, cannot 
he literally expressed. The dogmas of the creed are 
efforts to make supersensuous realities in some measure 
intelligible by sensuous images; in other words, they 
are works of art. Trinity, three persons in one God, Son 
of God, fatherhood of God, Light of Light,—what are 
these but symbols and figures by which to convey some 
sense of truths that cannot be embodied in literal defini- 
tions? The creeds are sometimes spoken of as scientific 
statements of the faith. They are not works of science, 
but works of art, good or bad, adequate or inadequate, 
as the case may be. 

The control of conduct in the interests of a sane and 
satisfactory life, requires art, for art affords an escape 
from the banal and the commonplace. Says A. Clutton 
srock: “We are always lamenting and repenting of our 
wickedness; but even in that we flatter ourselves. Our 
real sin is not wickedness, but something less dignified 
and exciting, for which I know no word but the half 
French one, banality. Banality is a word for sameness 
where it ought not to be, that is, in the things of the 
mind.” The life of instinct, on the animal level, is com- 
mon and undifferentiated within the species. Animals 
of the given species may by instinct do wonderful 
things for their own preservation or for the perpetua- 
tion of their race, but they all do the same things. When 
human activity exhausts itself in nutrition and repro- 
duction, we have the banalities of greed, lust, and hate. 
These old sins are all the same, stale, stupid, common- 
place, and imitative. Man achieves personality by dif- 
ferentiation in the pursuit of higher interests, and art 
is the sincere individual expression by which man 
rises to complete personality. The saint is an artist 
in personality. He achieves sainthood not by rule but 
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by a unique and creative art, the medium of which is 
conduct and ideals. These are the most interesting and 
valuable and plastic materials in which a work of art 
can be created. Art rests the will and exercises the 
‘magination, and in the long run imagination dominates 
conduct. 

Rut there is a factor in life beyond conduct. The dic- 
tum that life is three-fourths conduct is three-fourths 


wrong. Life is three-fourths impulses, emotions, appre- 
ciations which are inexpressible in propositions and 
only partially expressible in conduct. Life is joy and 
buoyancy, light and shade, love and hope. 

\rt sets a pattern of contentment and perfection. 
Schopenhauer, a pessimist in most things, said: “Com- 
plete contentment, the truly acceptable state, never pre- 
sents itself to us but in an image, in a work of art, in 
the poem, in music, from which one might fairly devise 
the confidence that they somewhere exist in sooth.” So 
the artist becomes the prophet of a yet unrealized per- 


The truth discovered, the vision seen, the ideal mani- 
fested and approved, call for response. This response 
take the form of imitation in conduct—a response 
lispensable but in itself inadequate. It may take the 
of imaginative representation, in figurative art, for 
hest and highest elude any expression other than 
aginative. Such representation gives a high form of 
pleasure, which is itself a positive good, and tends to 
the conservation and transmission of spiritual energy, 
for to re-live or pre-live the experience with_a height- 
ened emotion, is to approach the heart of reality and to 
draw power from the ultimate sources of power. The 
response may take the form of applause—an inadequate 
word for an emotional expression of approval. We clap 
our hands, wave our handkerchiefs, bestow medals, con- 
fer honors upon those to whose worthy action we wish 
) give recognition. There is an urgent inner need for 
‘reation of a pageantry in which to embody the 
expression of approval and appreciation of the highest 
things. Worship is such an expression of approval. Its 
materials are words, music, symbols, sacraments, ritual, 
rchitecture, and the effective use of these constitutes 
the art of worship. It is as essential to the health of 
the soul as food is to the health of the body. 

The great basic fact is the worth of life, the value 
of personality. Faith is confidence in personality—one’s 
own, others’, and the personality at the heart of the 
universe. Sin is an indignity done to personality. Sal- 
vation is the triumphant emergence of personality, per- 

and victorious over the forces that threaten to 
it. The worth of personality cannot be ade- 


juately affirmed by talking about it, but only by making 


interesting and beautiful and enriching it with all 

ontent and color that are available. 

| as artist has been working through the ages 
with the media of things and sounds and colors, filling 
the world with a beauty which is biologically super- 
fluous, but spiritually necessary, bodying forth his 
thought in form and hues and materials, most of all 
working with this strangely plastic yet strangely re- 


sistant human material, as we do with our children, 
to make a product which shall have an eternal worth 
of its own, and shall be an expression of the spiritual 
realities which lie at the heart of the universe. Man 
has no higher privilege than that of being, like Him, 
an artist both appreciative and creative. 


The Taxi Meter 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a man who said, 
All my life I have either walked or ridden on the 
Street Cars, and it is time for a Change. And he ordered 
a Taxi, and climbed in. And he looked out at other men, 
scrambling for a place to enter the street cars, or standing 
within and holding to the straps, and he felt like Croesus. 

But after a time he ceased to watch his less fortunate 
Neighbors, and looked at the Meter, and, behold, it was 
working steadily at its job, and every now and then it 
jumped another Dime. 

And he began to figure how much it was going to cost 
him to get home. 

And as he noted the intervals at which it jumped, and 
considered the distance from his home, he was almost con- 
strained to get out and walk the last four blocks lest the 
Meter should jump two or three times before he pulled up 
at his own Curb. 

Now I also have walked to save carfare, and have counted 
myself rich when I had a nickel that I thought I could 
spare for the trolley-cars, in the days when a car-ride cost 
a nickel. And I also sometimes ride in a Taxi. For, while 
I am far from Rich as the world doth esteem wealth, Money 
is the cheapest thing I have. 

And this is the way I feel about it. I can afford to walk, 
and I can afford to ride on the Trolley, and I can afford a 
Taxi if there is sufficient reason for it, but I cannot afford 
to die of Nervous Excitation watching the Meter. I will 
either walk and save it altogether, or ride on the Street Car 
at such price as they who run those cars ring up, or ride 
in a Taxi and pay up like a man. But I| will not ride 
and worry. 

And the same I hold concerning Life. I am a Passenger 
on this old Taxi that is racing through History, and 
I see no very decent and very desirable way of getting out 
until I reach the Destination, and I do not want to get out. 

Wherefore I and Keturah we sit pretty in the old Taxi- 
cab of life, and we know that just as much of the road be- 
longeth unto us as it doth to any man who payeth an 
hundred times our Income Tax. And we are going with 
the Race, that is to say the Human Race, and getting our 
money’s worth out of the Ride. 

And thus do I speak unto Keturah, There is no couple 
that hath a Mileage to equal ours that hath more or happier 
Experiences, and those Experiences keep right on. And I 
know not how long this old Machine will run, nor with what 
it may yet collide. And I am well aware that our Chauffeur, 
Old Time, is working hard at the Meter and registering 
an increasing account against us. But no watching of the 
Meter shall prevent our enjoying the ride. 





The New Approach to the Bible 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


O MORE MINISTERS than one likes to think, the 

use of the Bible is a difficult enigma. Some reveal this 
by avoiding wide areas of the scripture altogether. All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could hardly drag them 
into dealing with certain passages that used to be the glory 
of our fathers’ preaching. Others make their embarrass- 
ment clear by their use of texts—no longer treasuries of 
truth from which they draw the substance of their message, 
but convenient pegs on which they hang a collection of their 
Others reveal their discomfort and confu- 
sion when they try to discuss biblical problems, such as mira- 


own thoughts. 


cles. They are ill at ease in handling these scriptural cate- 
gories, reminding one of a comment which Longfellow once 
made on a preacher: “I could not tell what he was driving 
at, except that he seemed desirous not to offend the congre- 
gation.” And still other preachers cut the Gordian knot by 
practically surrendering the Bible as the inspiration of their 
thought and teaching, save as by courtesy they use it in some 
oblique and cursory fashion to point a moral, or adorn a 
tale. 
RESULTS OF MODERN STUDY 

The results of the modern study of scripture can be 
grouped under two heads, and to one of these we now turn 
our attention. For the first time in the history of the 
church, we of this generation are able to arrange the writ- 
ings of the Bible in approximately chronological order. That 
statement, like other summaries of human knowledge, such 
as that the earth is round, can be swiftly and simply made, 
The total 
consequence of all the work of the higher criticism is that at 


but its involved meanings reach far and deep. 


last we are able to see the Bible a good deal as a geologist 
sees the strata of the earth; we can tell when and in what 
order the deposits were laid down whose accumulated results 
constitute our scriptures. 

From the purely scientific point of view this is an absorb- 
ingly interesting matter, but even more from the standpoint 
of practical results its importance is difficult to exaggerate. 
It means that we can trace the great ideas of scripture in 
their development from their simple and elementary forms, 
when they first appear in the earliest writings, until they 
come to their full maturity in the latest books. Indeed, the 
general soundness of the critical results is tested by this fact 
that as one moves up from the earlier writings toward the 
later he can observe the development of any idea he chooses 
to select, such as God, man, duty, sin, worship. Plainly we 
are dealing with ideas that enlarge their scope, deepen their 
meaning, are played upon by changing circumstance and 
maturing thought, so that from its lowliest beginning in the 
earliest writings of the Hebrews any religious or ethical 
idea of the Bible can now be traced, an often uneven but 
ascending roadway to its climax in the teaching of Jesus. 

That this involves a new approach to the Bible is plain. 
To be sure, our fathers were not blind to the fact that the 


A chapter in Dr. Fosdick’s new book, “The Modern Use of the 
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New Testament overtops, fulfils, and in part supersedes the 
Old. They had the Sermon on the Mount and the opening 
verses of the epistle to the Hebrews to assure them of that 
But our fathers never possessed such concrete and detailed 
illustration of that idea as we have now. We shall have 
occasion later to applaud the school of interpretation made 
notable by Theodore of Mopsuestia and to appreciate great 
exegetes like Calvin, but even such interpreters never 
dreamed of arranging the documents of the Bible in chrono- 
logical order and then tracing through them the develop- 
ment of those faiths and ethical ideals that come to their 
flower in the New Testament. Rather, they lacked both the 
historical apparatus that could have made this possible and 
the idea of development which interprets everything in 
terms of its early origin and gradual growth. In conse- 
quence, the older interpreters of the Bible consistently tended 
to read the meanings of the New Testament back into the 
Old, to level up the Old Testament toward the New, until 
there was nothing in the New Testament which could not 
by direct statement, by type, symbol, or allegory, be found 
in the Old. 

Fortunately for us, spiritual efficiency in the use of the 
Bible is not entirely dependent upon correctness of exegesis, 
These older interpreters who used the Book in ways now 
impossible for us did not on that account fail to find there 
the sustenance and inspiration which we may miss if we 
trust too much to our keener instruments and too little to 
spiritual insight. 
from the earth’s soil long before they analyzed the earth’s 
strata, so they got from scripture the bread of life even if 


Just as men raised life-sustaining crops 


the chronological arrangement of the documents was yet 
undreamed. Nevertheless, it is of obvious importance that 
a new approach to the Bible has been forced upon us. No 
longer can we think of the book as on a level, no longer read 
its maturer messages back into its earlier sources. We 
know now that every idea in the Bible started from primi- 
tive and childlike origins and with however many setbacks 
and delays, grew in scope and height toward the culmination 
We know that the Bible is the record 
of an amazing spiritual development. 


in Christ’s gospel. 


FOUR WAYS TO KNOW BIBLE 
There are four ways in which to know the Bible. The 
first is to be acquainted with its beauty spots, and this, of 
course, is the way in which the great majority of people 
know the book. 
Testament, notably, the matchless stories of Joseph, a few 


Some of the choicest narratives in the Old 


of the greatest Psalms preeminently the 23d, select samples 
of the resonant eloquence of Isaiah, a few of the parables of 
Jesus and the Sermon on the Mount, some of Paul’s su- 
preme passages, especially the 13th chapter of First Corin- 
thians—such is the Bible which most people know. Read 
Cromwell’s letters and you get a fair idea of the way our 
fathers knew the scriptures. They knew it all. Its minor 
characters were as familiar as its stars, and to Cromwell's 
correspondents reference to Phinehas was evidently as un- 
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jerstandable as reference to Paul. But it is not so with 
. As Dr. Charles Sylvester Horne once put it: “Today 
this great territory of scripture is like a modern continent ; 
extreme and unhealthy congestion at certain well-known 
centers, and vast tracts of country uncultivated and 
unknown.” 

The second way to know the Bible is to know its indi- 
vidual books. Many a man has vainly struggled to find 
interest and sense in some sections of the scripture, like a 
collection of prophetic sermons in the Old Testament or an 
eistle in the New, and then, discovering what the book 
really was about, what kind of a man wrote it, when he wrote 
it why he wrote it, to whom he wrote it, has seen the 
light break until what was dull and opaque became luminous 
and clear. I never think of Paul’s letter to Philemon with- 
out seeing Tychicus and Onesimus when first they carried 
t across the empire from Rome to Colossae. Onesimus 
must have clung to it as his only hope of escaping the dire 
penalties of a runaway slave. One who has traveled and 
trembled with that returning man and seen him thrust Paul’s 
letter fearfully into his master’s hand will not thereafter 
read it without a thrill. But to read the books of the Bible 
without thus knowing their vivid settings is like listening to 
one half of a telephone conversation. 


THE BIBLE’S CHARACTERS 


A third way to know the Bible is to know its characters. 
For the Bible is biography and he who would understand 
its meaning must familiarly acquaint himself with the men 
and women who throng its pages and illustrate its truth. 
\sa lad I started to read the scripture through according to 
the familiar schedule, three chapters each week-day and five 
n Sunday, by which we were assured that in a single year 
we could complete the reading of the book. I got safely 

ough Numbers and Leviticus, even Proverbs did not 
together quench my ardor, but I stuck in the middle of 

ah and never got out. I do not blame myself, for 

a boy read Jeremiah in its present form and under- 

Today, however, there is no character in the Old 

tament who in my estimation towers so high as Jeremiah. 

is the richest experience of personal religion, I think, 

vn on earth before our Lord. Get Driver’s translation 

k, Skinner’s monograph on him, “Prophecy and 

’ George Adam Smith’s new exposition, and for 

niletical suggestions, Cheyne’s “Jeremiah, His Life and 

"and Gillies’ “Jeremiah, the Man and His Message,” 

juaint yourself with this great prophet. A braver, 

entler, more exquisite, or more courageous soul has not 

ften walked the earth and his spiritual pioneering in the 

realm of personal religion made him a forerunner of Jesus 
and one of the eminent benefactors of the race. 

lf one is to know the Bible well he must so know its 

Its men and women must be real people in his 

‘agination and his affection. He must come up to what the 
Bible says by way of the lives through whom the Bible 
ys it, until Amos the shepherd of Tekoa, or Hosea of the 
ruined home and broken heart, Peter the vacillating changed 
to rock, or Paul of the indwelling Christ and the unconquer- 
able passion for the cross, are his familiar friends. 

But indispensable as are these three ways of knowing 
the book—its beauty spots, its individual writings, its reveal- 
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ing characters—all of them together are not enough. Only 
as a man is able to trace up through the whole scripture the 
development of its structural ideas does he really know the 
Bible. To start with God conceived like a man who walks 
in a garden in the cool of the day, or as one who comes down 
from the sky to confuse men’s speech lest they should build 
their tower so high as to reach his home; to know the road 
that leads out from that beginning until in the New Testa- 
ment God revealed in Christ is the spiritual presence in 
whom we live, move, and have our being, whose name 
is love, and whose temples are human hearts; and to be 
able in any book or passage to locate oneself with reference 
to this progressive revelation of the meaning of God—that 
is to know the Bible. 

To start with man whose only soul is his physical breath 
and who, lacking alike separate rights here and immortality 
hereafter, is identified with his body and lost in his social 
group; to see the individual shaken loose from the mass 
and lifted up into royal worthfulness, and within the indi- 
vidual the spiritual distinguished from the physical until in 
the New Testament man is spirit, inwardly renewed though 
the outward man perish; to know the details of the journey 
which men made from that starting point to that conclusion, 
with all its rough acclivities, its devious wanderings, its 
glorious vistas, its doubts and its victory—that is to know 
the Bible. 

To start with the demands of God on man interpreted in 
terms of tribal custom, with ethics and rubric jumbled to- 
gether.so that God equally hates David’s sin with Bathsheba 
and David’s taking of a census, or requires alike freedom 
from murder and the refusal to seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk; to see the prophetic task so magnificently performed 
by which righteousness was made central in the character 
of God and in his requirements of mankind, until in the 
gospel God’s will, freed from clinging ceremonialism, is 
completely moralized and men to please him must be in- 
wardly right in thought and outwardly merciful in life; and 
at any point in this development to know the men whose 
insight brought new life, and the books and passages which 
represent the crucial hours of choice—that is to know the 
Bible. 


FROM SUFFERING TO SACRIFICE 


To start with man’s suffering as a curse from God, with 
all trouble regarded as divine punishment, so that wherever 
there was misery at all there was the double misery of 
interpreting it as a sign of God’s disfavor; to see wiser, 
truer ideas of God surely but hardly dislodging more ancient 
thoughts as the book of Job argued against the old theology, 
or Isaiah’s 53d chapter sounded a new note in the inter- 
pretation of suffering; to see suffering gradually redeemed 
from its old interpretation until, while some of it is still pun- 
ishment, more of it is welcomed as spiritual discipline, and 
a part of it is lifted up into the glory of vicarious sacrifice; 
to see the process crowned in the cross of Christ, where 
suffering becomes voluntary sacrifice as the means by which 
alone God can save the world ; and at any point in this whole 
development to know the road by which the truth had trav- 
eled hitherto and where it is going next—that is to know 
the Bible. 

From our youth up many of us have been familiar with 
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the phrase “progressive revelation.” It is a good phrase. 
But now the means are in our hands to fill it with rich, 
substantial content. Not only can we believe that the Bible 
does represent a progressive revelation, but we can clearly 
and in detail watch it progress. We can know where the 
scripture’s major ideas started ; we can trace the routes they 
took; we can watch them in periods of rapid traveling and 
We can 
enter into their defeats, their hair-breadth escapes, and 


in days when the going was difficult and slow. 


costly victories ; and we can see the way the gospel of Jesus 


carried them up to a great height 


fulfill.” 


not to destroy, but to 


THE WHOLE BIBLE 

One who has mastered the new approach is at home in 
any part of the Bible and can use all of it. Open its pages 
He knows the road 
by which the thought that he finds there has traveled. He 
knows the contribution that there is being made to the 


at any point and he knows where he is. 


enlarging revelation. He knows where next the road will 
urn and climb, and he knows where it all comes out in the 
gospel. Once more, in a new way, he has regained what 
once our fathers had and what recently the church has lost: 
ability to see the Bible in its entirety and to use it as a 
whole. For no part of it is without its usefulness. People 
today are living in all the stages of development which its 
records represent. Its earliest, crudest sins and shames, 
As one 


travels through the book there is no place on the road where 


views of God, and ideals of man are all among us. 


one does not meet some problems which modern folk are 
facing, some points of view which they ought to get or 
ought to outgrow, some faiths which they ought to achieve 
or ought to improve upon. So long as a man knows the 
whole road and judges every step of it by the spirit of 
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Christ, who is its climax, he can use it all. 
This is the finest consequence of the new approach to 


the Bible: it gives us the whole book back again. 


If some one protests that it spoils the idea of inspiration, 
I ask why? We used to think that God created the world 
by fiat on the instant, and then, learning that the world 
evolves, many were tempted to cry out that God did not 
create it at all. We now know that changing one’s idea 
of a process does not in itself alter one’s philosophy of 
origins. So we used to think of inspiration as a procedure 
which produced a book guaranteed in all its parts against 
error, and containing from beginning to end a unanimoys 
system of truth. No well-instructed mind, I think, can hold 
that now. Our idea of the nature of the process has changed. 
What has actually happened is the production of a book 
which from lowly beginnings to great conclusions records 
the development of truth about God and his will, beyond all 
comparison the richest in spiritual issue that the world 
has known. Personally, I think that the spirit of God was 
behind that process and in it. I do not believe that man 
ever found God when God was not seeking to be found. 
The under side of the process is man’s discovery; the 
Our ideas of the method 
verbal dictation, inerrant 
manuscripts, uniformity of doctrine between 1000 B.C. and 
70 A. D.—all such ideas have become incredible in the face 
of the facts. 


upper side is God’s revelation. 
of inspiration have changed; 


3ut one who earnestly believes in the divine 
spirit will be led by the new approach to the Bible to repeat 
with freshened meaning and deepened content the opening 
words of the epistle to the Hebrews: “God, having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son.” 


The Future of Foreign Missions 


By George B. Winton 


RECENT WRITER in The Christian Century felt 

impelled to label his observations on the subject 
of foreign missions “A Minority Report.” Perhaps if he 
could have taken a plebiscite of ex-missionaries, he would 
have found rather a majority to support his contentions. 
The truth is that we have come to a time when the need 
of a science of missions is beginning to make itself felt. 
It is since the period of the American civil war that the 
churches of this country have pressed home this enterprise 
of giving Christianity to the non-Christian world. 
thrust has been and is a powerful one. 


The 
It shows as yet no 
But this half cen- 
tury has brought it, as a like period is apt to bring any 


loss of momentum, no decay of vitality 


human endeavor, to a stage of acute self-analysis and self- 
criticism. The programs of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America for the past two or three annual 
meetings are an eloquent testimonial to this. The motives, 
the catch words, the methods, the animus which marked its 
beginnings, both in the churches at home and on the foreign 


fields where the missionaries worked, are increasingly sub- 


The 
unexampled increase in international contacts and in the 
The 


generation, now mature, of native converts,men and women, 


jected to examination, many of them to challenge. 
facility of communication has hastened this process. 


trained on the several mission fields, is adding its mite. The 
missionary enterprise has come to a time of testing. 


CHRISTIANITY’S EXPANSION 


In a way the propagating of the gospel is no new thing. 
These doctrines and practices had within the first four 
centuries of the Christian era an expansion that may be 
exactly described as miraculous. From time to time since 
then there have been epochs of daring and fruitful mission- 
ary activity. The one new element which marked the nine- 
teenth century movement, and which, incidentally, raises 
about all of the problems now under discussion, is the 
organized use of money in propagating the gospel. 

Missionary pioneers have had, to be sure, from the begin- 
ning, some degree of financial support from a home base. 


Paul, who was never really a “foreign” missionary, since 
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all his work was within the Roman empire, of which he 
was a citizen, apparently drew on a private fortune for his 
travels. And, in spite of his emphatic words to the Corin- 
thians, he did receive help from Philippi and other Chris- 
en communities. Pioneers like Paul, who have to encoun- 
ter no barrier of language or nationality, such as also the 
early itinerants in the American states, can, doubtless, by 
and by practising celibacy, manage 
to live. But when the undertaking is cast in a foreign land, 
with all of alien conditions which that implies, the case is 
different. Modern Christian churches have come to hold, 
pretty unanimously, that to attempt in any such setting 
: nuine self-support is an uneconomic and unwise method. 
rardships make it unproductive. Virtually all the “faith 
ions” and other presumably self-supporting enterprises 

d during the past century have come to grief. The 

ns have been those that, sooner or later, directly or 


nnd 
una 


lergoing hardships 


tly, came to depend on some sort of an organization 
It is my personal opinion that for the mis- 
sionary of today, sent to an undeveloped and primitive 
country, rife with disease germs and wanting social and 


at home. 


political organization, to undertake to support himself is 
- to sign his own death warrant or that of his work. 
This has been so often and so tragically demonstrated that 


the method has about lost caste. 


BEYOND THE MISSIONARY 


vranted that the missionary shall be sustained by 
who send him out, and given the rather ample accu- 
; in the treasuries of the mission boards, the ques- 
arises: In what other ways, and to what extent, can 
joney be fruitfully used in promoting the extension of our 
n? What can we spend it on in addition to the 
ipport of the missionary and his family? (For it is now 
with equal unanimity agreed that celibacy also, enforced 
and regularized celibacy, at least, must be reckoned uneco- 
The missionary’s family is an asset in his work.) 

is is the crucial question, though he does not quite 

tify it as such, in Mr. Emerson’s discussion, to which 
fer at the opening of this article. It has a thousand 
ms. They are so thorny and so obstinate that 
It is to 
this question, and to allay, if not finally to solve, 


they become the bane of the missionary’s life. 


se vexed and vexing problems, that today we find our- 
such urgent need of a science of missions. 
money is still flowing in. Not all the doctrinal con- 
es, at home and abroad, not all the alleged* waste, 
| the futile efforts, not all the errors of judgment, as 
th personnel and methods, on the part of missionary 
nistrations and missionaries alike, can avail to offset 
table achievements and the shining promise of the 
nary endeavor as a whole, or quench the zeal of the 
great mass of our Christian people, who honestly believe 
that their religion is the best in the world and unselfishly 


sire to make it known to the whole world. Now what is 
¢ done with this money? How can it be so employed 


) do only good and not harm? 


THE COMING SCIENCE OF MISSIONS 
Manifectly . 
Manifestly these columns cannot give space to that com- 
plete science of missionary administration the need of 
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which is now making itself so sharply felt. I will descend, 
therefore, from general and somewhat abstract considera- 
tions to one or two concrete suggestions, by way of pro- 
legomena to that coming science. Within a year after I 
had finished college and seminary, wholly without antici- 
pation or special preparation on my part, I was drafted for 
foreign missionary service. That was several decades ago. 
Boards, bishops, committees on candidates and the like had 
not then developed the technique in the selection of candi- 
dates which is now general. I gave the fresh years of my 
life to this work, the most romantic, the most enticing, the 
most baffling and the most rewarding of all the callings 
now open to men and women. Since the time when, later, 
by circumstances as equally providential and unexpected 
as those that made me a missionary, I was withdrawn and 
have remained withdrawn from that career, I have been 
much in contact with missionary administration on the 
side of the boards and secretaries. 
experience as my excuse for any seeming dogmatism. 

The first thing to be noted, when we take up the study 
of the use of our funds, is the sharp distinction to be drawn 


So much of personal 


between strictly pioneer and individual work on a new 
field and the condition which arises when such labor has 
produced an organized native church. One of the most 
scientific studies of this vital matter ever produced was 
issued thirty years or more ago by John Nevius, a mission- 
ary in China. 
ness. 


His was then a voice crying in the wilder- 
His little book has long since disappeared from my 
I cannot, therefore, quote. But I 
am sure that I recall his main contention, which was to the 


(itinerating) library. 


effect that while foreign money may safely be used to help 
secure converts and thus to make possible an organized 
church, it is nothing short of a disaster to subsidize that 
church, once it is organized. The one exception, if my 
memory is to be trusted, that he was willing to make was 
in favor of a little help in the building of church houses. 
In 1896, at the request of one of the missionary secretaries 
of my church, I wrote some essays on the subject of self- 
support, taking substantially the same position. This was, 
I think, before I had seen Nevius’ book. When published 
they brought about my devoted head such an uproar of 
controversy as came near eliminating me from my field of 
labor. But I still see no reason for abandoning the positions 
I took then. 


SUBSIDIZE MISSIONARY, NOT CHURCH 

The principle above enumerated is simple enough, and 
in my opinion it is sound enough, to be a sort of founda- 
tion stone for our proposed science. Subsidize the mis- 
sionary—judiciously—for primary evangelistic work, but 
Who are the chief 
The writer of the “minority 
I doubt if 


Certainly they are in such matters ably 


subsidize the native church not at all. 
sinners against that rule? 
report” seems to think it is the missionaries. 
they are chief. 
abetted by administrative committees and secretaries. 

As for that, let us all confess our sins. We are infected 
by the spirit of the times. Money does so many things. 
Can we 
not venture, by means of it, to speed up a little the processes 


It is, comparatively speaking, so easy to be had. 


of providence, to get some sort of forced growth out of the 
plant which springs from the good seed? Such has been 
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the temptation which has beset us, and we may as well 
frankly admit that we have yielded to it. The inexperi- 
‘nced board secretary—elected by popular ballot in gen- 
eral conference or assembly—visiting the field for the first 
time, is most susceptible. Representatives of the native 
churches discover, with abnormal acuteness, his points of 
He seems to 


weakness. They leave the missionary out. 


them “hard boiled.” He knows too much. But their elo- 
quence often sways the generous hearted visitor. 

As has been pointed out—suggested, at least—the system 
of subsidies is now so general and has become so well 
established, that to do away with it would be a genuine 
revolution. Shall not the promising young man be helped, 
even to the extent of food and clothes, while he prepares 
for the ministry? That is done in the home church. And 
should not the educated young minister, become now a pas- 
tor, have a stipend that will enable him and his family to 
live in the manner to which their school days have accus- 
tomed them? Once, I recall, when I was trying to impress 
upon a native minister the propriety of living and dressing 
after about the average manner of his congregation, he 
retorted with the vigorous contention that if he did, his 
people would lose respect for him. “Suppose I got up to 
preach in a cotton blouse, sandals and calzones,” he argued. 
“My congregation would say, Que nos ensefia aquel burro?” 
(What can we learn from that donkey?) 

PARTIAL TRUTH 

As in a good many fallacious arguments, there is a root 
truth at the bottom of this. The ultimate—and often 
prompt—result of the acceptance of Christianity is an im- 
proved economic status. We need not preach the gospel 
with this as an end, but it is stupid to close our eyes to it 
as a fact. The congregations like to see this symbolized in 
their pastor. He must be a gentleman. 

Similar plausibility attends their argument in favor of 
help toward church building, rents on mission chapels, 
scholarships in girls’ schools, etc. Doubtless it is true that 
an infant church thrown from the beginning on its own 
resources will more promptly develop those qualities which 
will make it a real Christian institution. But that road is 
a longer one and it is rough. Perhaps the rigid line which 
I have pointed out, and to which Mr. Emerson gives his 
adherence, should sometimes waver a little. Who can 
know? “He loveth our nation, for he built us the syna- 
gogue,” said the Jews of Capernaum of a certain Roman 
captain. Yet I repeat: 
If the judgment of the missionaries is to prevail, there will 


The gifts of love know no law. 


in future be no subsidizing of infant churches in any for- 
eign field, however poor and backward the prevailing social 
and economic scale. The road of self-support is a hard 
road and thorny, but it leads to the delectable mountains. 
It is here that we ought soon to be able to reap profit 
from that hitherto bitter fruit, the spirit of nationalism. 
He maketh the wrath of man to praise him. The attitude 
of native leaders toward the missionaries, in view of their 
better salaries and larger authority, is not exactly one of 
wrath, but it often approximates it. Nationalism is, as a 
rule, a stupid and uncomely thing. But once get the argu- 
ment home to these ambitious native leaders that self-direc- 
tion can be had only at the price of self-support—and 
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certainly that is an axiom—and even nationalism may per- 
chance be made to bear wholesome fruit. After the long 
dependence on foreign money which has been the lot of 
the mission churches in so many lands, the transition to 
economic independence is most painful. Sentiment in fayor 
of this crucial plunge must be promoted in all legitimate 


ways. 
5 POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS 


So much space has now been given to the negative side 
of this matter, to what not to do with our mission funds. 
that I can venture only upon a meager outline of the posi- 
tive. There are three lines of missionary work outside the 
direct subsidizing of the native churches, all of them 
capable of practically indefinite expansion. With perhaps 
one exception these have hitherto been, in the eyes of boards 
and of many missionaries, little better than step-children, 
A fourth is coming now over the horizon. Let nobody 
fancy that there will be no place for the sums now employed 
in supplementing pastors’ salaries, in keeping open and 


caring for places of worship and in other ways making easy 


the road of the infant churches. Literature, education and 
medical work have been thoroughly tested. And social 
service, chiefly as a cooperative enterprise, is already an 
engaging possibility of the future. 

As I have intimated, of these only education has been 
recognized as a regular claimant. Medical work, and even 
more literature, had to be content with crumbs fallen from 
the table. 


source, on the field where I served, for the production of 


I remember that for several years our only re- 


literature was the annually increasing exchange on our 
drafts. With the connivance of a secretary we got control 
of this, and kept merrily on till in an untoward moment the 
Yet Christian 

Despite that 
it has been grossly neglected. Now that the spirit of coop- 


board’s executive committee found us out. 
literature is an agency of transcendent value. 


eration is abroad it promises to have its day. Money spent 
in this arm of service, given any reasonable degree of care, 
cannot possibly be wasted. 

The value of education and of medical missions has been 
more generally recognized. It is doubtful, however, if either 
of these departments has had the persistent, the intelligent, 
the ample backing to which their worth entitles them. Hap- 
pily both are, along with literature, moving toward coopera- 
tive action. This is, in the eyes of the native church, and 
still more in those of native observers outside the church, 
a most wholesome tendency. 

Perhaps the cause of cooperation will be definitely for- 
Here it is, or 
should be, easy for the denominations to forget the lines 


warded by the new centers of social work. 
which separate them. I have been reading of late various 
documents bearing on the coming (1925) Christian con- 
ference at Montevideo. The extent to which intelligent 
observers outside of the evangelical movement in South 
America have been won over by social and cooperative 
activities is most impressive. It would seem to point our 
way for the future. 

In any event, the missionary task is a huge one and 
far from completion. We need to gird ourselves. What- 
ever may be the necessary adjustments as to methods, the 
days to come, no less than those gone by, will demand of 


us consecration and intelligence and self-sacrifice. 
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Germany’s Struggle for Life—I 


By Julius Richter 


OVEMBER, 1918 brought the catastrophic col- 
N lapse of Germany and the year 1919 the fright- 


ful peace treaty of Versailles. Germany had known 
that she would get hard peace terms if she lost the war. 
Rut the treaty of Versailles contained such cruel con- 
ditions that the German people were terrified. Three 
jrcumstances contributed towards heightening the in- 
dination. Although Germany was utterly exhausted 
and brought to the verge of starvation by the five years 
hlockade—which had cut her off from the food supplies 
of the world market—she was forced to sign the treaty 
by a continuance of the blockade after the armistice, 
which left her nothing but the alternative of the dread- 
ful German proverb “Eat, bird, or die.” The peace 
treaty is built up (Mr. Lloyd George has repeatedly 
confirmed this in public) on the thesis of Germany’s sole 
responsibility for the war, a doctrine which is to-day 
acknowledged to be a grave untruth by numerous emi- 
nent and Christian people, not only in neutral countries, 
but in the entente states. The German people—whilst 
acknowledging its share of war guilt—rejects with in- 
dignation the assertion that it was solely responsible for 
the war. Our Christian conscience in particular in- 
lignantly rejects it, as here, according to our convic- 
tion, the foundation of all morality, namely truth and 
honesty, is at stake. 


INDETERMINATE REPARATIONS 

And there was a third point. The German people had 
been solemnly assured by the allies on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1918, that the allied governments were pre- 
pared to conclude peace with the German government 

basis of the address of President Wilson of 
January, 1918, and of his following addresses; that is 
to say on the basis of President Wilson’s fourteen points 
and of the official interpretation of them given by him. 
Trusting this solemn assurance the German people laid 
down their arms. We were shamefully betrayed. The 
peace of Versailles is felt in Germany to be a mockery 
of President Wilson’s fourteen points. The German 
people cannot but feel it to be a breach of the solemn 
promise, and that at the end of a war which, it was 
alleged, had been waged for the protection of the highest 
ideals and of the sanctity of treaties. 

The German people knew that they would have to 
make full reparation for the damage done in Belgium 
and northern France. They are willing to pay these rep- 
arations to the limit of their capacity. But they did 
not, and could not, take into account that the payment 
of this debt would be rendered incredibly difficult by 
two circumstances. Up to the present day the sum of 


the reparations has not been fixed. It cannot be ex- 
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of Americans — 70 in spent the 
Europe studying religious and economic conditions. 


number — who summer in 


pected of any debtor that he will make superhuman 
efforts to pay off a debt the extent of which he does not 
know, and in regard to which he is forced to the con- 
clusion that each payment will only increase the de- 
mands. And the illegal action of France in the Ruhr, on 
the Rhine and on the Saar, coupled with the numerous 
brutal utterances, not only of the Chauvinistic French 
press, but also of authoritative statesmen like Clemen- 
ceau, have convinced the large mass of the German 
people that for the France of the national bloc the 
reparations are only an attempt to settle once and for 
all the “German Question”—the contiguity of Germany 
and France for a thousand years—by an irreparable 
weakening of Germany. 


RADICAL PARTIES GAIN CONTROL 


The situation of the German people was further tragi- 
cally complicated by many circumstances. 


By a blood- 
less revolution the radical parties got the power into 


their hands and a period of grave internal abuses be- 
gan. The desperate frame of mind which, in conse- 
quence, took possession of all those who knew from 
experience the good and stable order of the old state, 
was the breeding ground of a radical propaganda right 
and left, not only among the dispossessed upper classes, 
but extending deep into the working and peasant 
classes. It appeared for a moment as if, in the revolu- 
tion, the democratic idea had triumphed. But the be- 
trayal on the part of the democrats of the allied coun- 
tries of the solemn promises of the armistice, the illegal 
invasion of the Ruhr, and the gigantic militarism of 
France and her vassal states directed against us have 
brought the democratic idea in Germany into extreme 
discredit. The momentary victors in the German rev- 
olution were the Social Democrats. For two genera- 
tions they had stirred up the masses of the workers 
with extravagant promises: when they came into power 
they would create heaven on earth, first for the working 
Now 
they had the power in their hands, but they suffered 
a terrible disappointment. 


classes, but also for the whole German people. 


Instead of an ascent to 
affluence and comfortable and secure conditions of life 
the workers—with the exception of a small upper 
stratum who had managed to push themselves forward 
to the danger of the state—found themselves faced by 
oppressive taxation, rapidly increasing uncertainty in 
the market, and 
poverty and distress. 


employment finally by universal 


TWO GROWING POWERS 


which are 
regarded by a large proportion of the people as perils 
threatening German culture, were growing stronger 
and stronger: international capitalism and_ political 
Catholicism. 


Furthermore, at this period two powers 


It is one of the most fateful developments 
of the war and after-war period that in the banks and 
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on the exchange the wealth of whole nations is being 
played with as with chessmen. The fluctuations in the 
money market which accompanied the collapse of the 
German currency in 1923 were a plain object lesson for 
the German people. But as the mobile capital is for the 
most part under the control of great Jewish houses, the 
mistrust of international capitalism which was stifling 
us turned, as in other countries, with many people into 
a passionate anti-Semitic opposition, which was still 
further strengthened by the bestial cruelty with which 
certain Jewish Bolshevists in Munich, Hungary and 
Russia carried on their ruthless operations. 

The forward march of Rome along the whole line 
The Protestant 


strong Protestant 


irresistible. kaiser was 


With 


was removed. The fight against Protestantism was now 


seems to be 


overthrown. him a bulwark 


easier to carry on. Rome’s tactics appear to be, first 


of all to drive back German Protestantism. Having 


once overcome German Protestantism, then, it is 
thought, the Northern Lutheran states and America, 
torn by innumerable denominations, will be easily dealt 
so is the opinion in Rome—the 
First 
of all, therefore, the parole is to concentrate all forces 
And the 
ponderating position of the Catholic party (the “Zen- 
Not that 


the German Catholics are less patriotic than the Evan- 


with. In [England 


Catholicizing tendency is progressing favorably. 


in the attack upon broken Germany. pre- 


trum”) offers the best possible opportunity. 
gelicals; but to many a predominant position of Cathol- 
icism in Germany appears to be an ideal worth striving 
for. In all this there are causes of discord, and there- 
fore of weakness, for the whole of our people. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


\dded to this is the fact that the economic situation 


of Germany—so rich before the war—is hopelessly up- 


rooted. In the last two generations the centre of gravity 
S 5 - 


German economic life has shifted from agriculture 
Up to 1870 tw 


existed on farming and the 


industry. hirds of the population 


tions connected with 
it; now two-thirds of the population are dependent upon 
industry for their living. This industry is built up, on 
the one hand, upon the raw materials which the country 
produces,-——iron, coal, potash, timber,—and on the other 
hand, upon the import of raw materials and the export 
of manufactured articles to the markets of the world. 
But the German people have been deprived of more 
than two-thirds of the mineral wealth of their country, 
particularly since the larger and more valuable part of 
Upper Silesia has been taken away and the Ruhr ter- 
ritory illegally seized. It is impossible for the German 
people again to become an agricultural state as before 
1870, because the most productive agricultural prov- 
inces, Posen and West Prussia, have almost entirely 
been taken away from them, and because German agri- 
culture can no longer produce foodstuffs cheaper than 
the prices in the world markets, and is prevented by the 
consequences of the Versailles treaty from protecting 
its agriculture by adequate tariffs against the competi- 
tion of foreign countries. 
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In consequence, for almost all classes of the people 
the economic foundation has become insecure and ia, 
stable. It is true that there is a thin upper stratum of 
profiteers, new rich, “Schieber” and other rogues who 
insolently parade their wealth, crowd the show streets 
of the big cities, exhibit themselves in the theatres in 
silk, satin, and jewels, race through the country jn 
autos and carouse in the great hotels of foreign coyp. 
tries. 


Shame upon them! They have fattened on the 


How 


the prophet Amos would have hurled against them the 


blood and marrow of their fellow-countrymen. 
flaming lightnings of his righteous anger! Whatever 
airs they may give themselves, they are only a very 
small percentage of an otherwise utterly poverty- 
stricken people. The displacement of wealth is taking 
place almost with the precision of a natural law. The 
whole middle class of officials of all kinds, clergymen, 
teachers and doctors, is becoming impoverished. A 
third and more have lost employment and bread, the 
others earn nothing like the salaries they received before 
the war, while with us (as in the whole world) all prices 
have risen, and even the moderate pre-war salaries 
would now be utterly inadequate even if they were paid 
in full. More than half of the thirteen standards of the 
official salary scale are below the poverty line. Even 
a professor’s salary does not, as a rule, suffice for cloth- 
ing, for an urgently needed holiday, for books, for a 
The 


money which they had invested in state loans, Renten- 


time of illness and other cases of emergency. 
banks and mortgages is totally lost. Numberless mem- 
bers of the middle class have thus become impoverished 
These classes were hitherto the bearers of culture and 
education and it is impossible to see what their prole- 
tariatising will mean for the future of the German 
people. Against this dark background, church and 
religious life are being carried on. 
(To be concluded next weck) 


Fear 
By Rebecca Moorhead Leete 


NCE UPON A TIME the animals began to say 
one to another, “Let us hold a convention, even 
So they pro- 
Each one felt 


as man does, and discuss our problems.” 
claimed a truce and gathered together. 
very solemn and strange. 

First of all there must be a chairman. Some of the 
animals voted for the fox because he had a reputation 
for shrewdness, but the horse got the riajority vote 
because of his sense. 

“Now,” said the horse after he had called the con- 
vention to order by pawing the ground with his right 
fore hoof, “which one of our problems shall we discuss?” 

“Fear,” squeaked the field-mouse. 

“Fear,” echoed the rest of the animals, although the 
fox was heard to say something about methods, but the 
chair snubbed him by saying, “That is putting the cart 
first. We will begin by asking the question, ‘What is 
We hope to hear from each one present.” 
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The field-mouse ran forward. “Fear,” she trembled, 
«“, gleaming eyes and tearing claws.” . 

This announcement attracted such a long, wicked 
stare from the house-cat that the field-mouse squeaked 
‘» terror and ran under a leaf. 

“Order!” said the chair promptly. 
the truce. House-cat, you have the floor.” 

“Fear,” said the cat, bitterly, “is a chase and jaws 
vour neck and the breath shaken from your body.” 


“Let no one for- 


vet 
get 


eat the ground slowly with her tail. 
“Fear,” said the dog, sadly, “is a lash and harsh 
A tear stood in his eye and he shivered 


words 
slightly. 
“Pear,” said the pig, “is the feeling that another pig 
will get to the trough first and get all the swill. Ugh!” 
“Fear,” reflected the fox, “is the baying of dogs and 
the barking of the shining stick carried by man.” 
So each animal defined fear; and the horse said, last 
‘Fear is a terrible white paper that blows hither 
nd yon over the road.” 
lust then a man appeared in their midst, tired and 
; The animals shrank back trembling. 
not be afraid,” said the fox, quickly. “The shin- 
ng stick that barks is not in his hands. Let us ask 
him, too.” 
‘echoed the man, as the horse put the question 
chair. “Fear comes when a new idea enters 
the mind of man.” 
The animals murmured among themselves but not 
uld understand what a new idea could be like. 
“Is it the tearing of claws?” quaked the field-mouse. 
“Nay,” 


1 


tamil 


said the man, one torn from 


and friends because of it.” 
“Is it the rushing terror from behind?” asked the cat. 


“ye may be 


t 
f 


“Nay,” said the man, “yet the one who proclaims it 
is often hounded.” 
“Is it the lash and the oath and the kick?” demanded 


‘ 


nd yea,” answered the man, “since thought is 
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a lash forward and they who remain behind curse in 
ignorance.” 

“Is it a shining stick that barks?” asked the fox. 

“Nay,” smiled the man, “yet it sets man against man 
in battle array, race against race, nation against nation.” 
He sighed deeply. 

“Is it a scramble for the trough, then?” grunted the 
pig; but the horse interrupted quickly, “Is it a white 
paper tossed back and forth over the road, man?” 
“White paper 
with many signs upon it, tossed back and forth over 


“Yea and nay,” answered the man. 


man’s road when the new idea comes—but you are 
animals and you may not know man’s fear. Yours is 
but tooth and claw, hunger and pursuit.” 

“Man’s fear is beautiful, yet dread,” he went on, “It 
pains and burns and drives onward amid battle and 
storm with ever the pack snarling behind until at last 
man mounts to another step on the great, white, shin- 
ing stairway that leads up to God.” 

The man arose and walked on up the path, his face 
upturned and shining. When the last rustle of his foot- 
steps died away, the field-mouse said, “I can run away 
from man and I can run away from you, cat.” 

The cat said, proudly, “I am not afraid of man and 
I can outrun you, dog.” 

“Man is my friend,” declared the dog. “TI lick his hand 
though he may lash me.” 

Where else 


“Ugh, ugh! can | 


” 


He gives me swill. 
groveled the pig. 

“The white paper that threatens me is not so fright- 
ful,” pondered the horse, “if man is with me.” 

Only the fox did not speak. 

On the the 
paused and looked down on the lingering concourse of 


his toilsome climb up mountain, man 
animals. “It is a long path,” he mused, “from the ani- 
mals to where I stand, but it is a yet longer path from 
the feet of God. I 


cometh.” Turning away, he lifted his eyes and went 


here to must hasten—the night 


on up the mountain. 


The Economic Crisis in Religious 
Education 


By E. Morris Fergusson 


SIXTY YEARS the Sunday school, with the 
churches and overhead agencies which support and 
So 
and steadily has the situation developed that its 


1d guide it, has been approaching an economic crisis. 
g has not been perceived. With this crisis it is now 
gh time that the churches began to reckon. One com- 
1 factor binds the Sunday schools together. Other fac- 
rise and fall, dominate or disappear; this factor runs 
To get, to keep and to improve the teaching 

force is the superintendent’s most puzzling problem. 
It may be a little neighborhood Sunday school, working 


alone in the rural community. It may be the school of a 
village or small town church, loyally upholding its own de- 
the sectarianism of 


nominational banner against narrow 


those other churches. It may be the average Sunday school 
of the city; or the church school educationally led, held to 
high standards by exceptional leadership; or the large-size 
city Sunday school, handling its thousand members as best 
it can; or the mission Sunday school for an exceptional or 
institutional membership. In every case, with the rarest 
exceptions, the report is the same. It is hard to get and 


keep teachers. 
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This shortage is felt even among those fair-to-middling 
teachers that most Sunday schools are glad to get and hold. 
As for teachers qualified, trained and ambitious to improve 
in teaching, the supply is far below even our present con- 
scious wants. And while our standards are constantly 
rising and our wants increasing, the supply of such teachers 
is growing actually smaller year by year, with the increas- 
ing complexity and pressure of American life and the 
non-religious backgrounds of the oncoming generation. 

The way for the church to find, keep and better the 
teaching force it needs is to pay money for the competent 
teaching of religion. Once it determines to do this, it may 
choose among many applicants, enforce its standards of 
qualification, fidelity and progress, solve in succession the 
many baffling problems of local religious education, and 
pass on to new fields. 

To teach any Sunday school class anywhere is a serious 
responsibility. To continue as a teacher for a year with even 
moderate effectiveness involves, beside the work of the 
teaching hour, careful weekly preparation, the leadership 
of through-the-week activities, attendance on official meet- 
ings, some incidental expenditure, and many sacrifices of 
Our present standards 
double these requirements by demanding also that each 


personal and family convenience. 


teacher shall specialize as a department worker, pursue a 
three-year training course, and as soon as possible graduate 
therefrom; with a call for continuous further reading and 
study. But why has it 
taken us sixty years to see that we are not making any 
headway whatever in our struggle to meet it? Absolutely, 
we have made many fine advances. Relative to current 
realization of need, we are steadily losing ground. 


The standard is none too high. 


For years, to be sure, we have had directors of religious 
education, paid and professionally trained, with here and 
there a specialist employed for the primary class, the chil- 
dren’s division, the men’s class or the young people. The 
vacation and weekday schools of religion also pay for much 
of their teaching, most of their management, and all of 
But these examples have so far had 
little effect on the status of the teaching force of the Sunday 
school. Even where there is a salaried director, he must 
somehow impart new efficiency to a corps of teachers and 


their supervision. 


department principals who work only for love and annual 
recognition. No wonder the captious opponents of this 
unwonted expenditure sniff at the visible results and call 
the experiment a failure. We have expected bricks without 
straw. Our church schools cannot rise above the level of 
amateurism till we are ready to pay money for adminis- 
tration and for teaching, too. 


II 


Three practical questions here arise. How is the money 
to be raised for these salaries? On what scale and by what 
plan are the salaries to be paid, so as to secure for the least 
money the greatest possible increase of efficiency? In what 
way, through this plan, may we exepect this greater effi- 
ciency to be caused? 

1. Long since the leaders of religious education have 
demanded that each church adopt its Sunday school finan- 
cially, by placing its entire expense on the annual congre- 


gational budget. Some slight progress has been made in 
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bringing this to pass. If district superintendents and other 
church leaders were to throw their influence in its favor, its 
adoption might be considerably hastened. Where the church 
is poor, it is easy to adjust offerings so that the school, 
without loss of educational interest in giving, may mee 
apportionments and carry local burdens that will offse 
the present educational outlay. 


The first step, then, in the proposed reform will be ty 
effect this financial arrangement. The second will be to 
convert the church to the support of an educational budget 
enlarged to include the salaries proposed. A church where 
this was tried reported, some years ago, that the fund for 
teachers’ salaries was the easiest money of all to raise, the 
contributors paying it with enthusiasm. There are not 
many communities where the actual giving to boys and 
girls of a better religious education is not a salable 
proposition. 


2. Experience alone can determine just how the salary 
schedule should be best arranged. The church referred 
to paid its teachers thirty dollars a year of thirty-six Sun- 
days, deducting one dollar for each Sunday’s absence, this 
being paid to the substitute for the day. Each teacher was 
engaged for the year on a written contract. It was found 
that on this basis service could be had by the church that 
could not be purchased for many times the sum paid. And, 
notwithstanding the teachers thus felt themselves, nearly as 
much as before, to be contributing their time and labor for 
the Lord’s work, they now took their tasks with a new seri- 
ousness, as business obligations which they had bound 
themselves to fulfill. 


Differences in the tasks of a modern church school will, 
of course, call for a graduated scale of payments. Each 
church adopting the principle of paid service will doubtless 
establish a minimum rate to cover ordinary Sunday-school 
teaching, with the preparation, visitation, leadership of ac- 
tivities and attendance on meetings incident thereto, and 
will increase this for larger responsibilities and for the 
completion of training-course units. The rates must be 
high enough to be real, yet low enough to discourage 
mercenary service. 


3. Thus interpreted, by an administration committed to 
the policy,-and intelligently pursuing a definite aim, we may 
look for these results : 

Attendance and workmanship placed on a professional 
rooting. 

The service given a markedly higher rating. 

Ambition stimulated to show results. 

Large increase in attendance on training classes, both by 
those accepted as teachers and those who hope to qualify 
as such. 

Purchase and reading of more books on method. 

Enlargement of current programs of weekday class 
activities. 

Facilitation of parish educational unity, by enabling the 
church to secure one worker for several lines of work for 
the same group of children. A volunteer worker can find 
time and strength to run a junior department, a junior 
society, a junior mission band, or a junior choir, but seldom 
any two or more of these together; hence, largely, the 
unfortunate independence of these parallel lines of reli- 
gious-educational effort. 
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Opening of the door for the church’s advance into the 


geld of weekday religious teaching, and also into its sorely 
needed service for the educational leadership of the home. 

Any church that has the courage to espouse this new 
solicy, the Christian spirit to rise above personal issues in 
applying it, the wisdom to avoid mistakes and follies in 
detail, and the faith to persevere, will doubtless find that 
this enumeration falls short of the gains even of the first 
three years of its operation. Its ultimate value, as an 
answer to the discouraging setback of the present situation 
wer the North American field, none can measure. 

Lofty standards of teacher-training break down for lack 
of those willing to conform to them. In our joy at the 
hundreds who attend our training schools we forget or 
inore the many thousands who stay at home. Our edu- 
cational philosophers justly emphasize the weakness of a 
church divided against itself, with zealous leaders, guided 
m far-separated headquarters, competing for attention 


iro! 
in the Sunday-school class, the young people’s society, the 
mission bands and classes, and the scouts; but how the 
combination worker is to fight life’s grim battle and volun- 
teer this fourfold labor for the church besides, they do not 
Paid local service in religious education will meet 


Nothing else will. 


III 


He who espouses this reform may count on vigorous 


discuss. 


the present-day situation. 


r, Let us anticipate a few of the thrusts that are 


and see how the reformer might honestly meet 


“Free service has been the glory of the Sunday school.” 
Yes; and the incompetency of this free service has been 
hame. When through a modest and reasonable set of 
payments the efficiency of the service has been fixed on a 
evel nearer than now to the average level of public school 
teaching, the glory of the Sunday school will return. 
“Many splendid teachers are willing to work without 
Why waste the church’s money by paying for what 
we can have for nothing?” 


Many of 
these will prefer to continue as honorary teachers, working 


Of course, we have splendid teachers now. 


and there is no reason why they should not be 
accepted on this basis, if they will sign the teachers’ contract 
with the others. For all who are paid, the gain in quality 
rk through the operation of new motives will be well 


1 


the cost. 

“Religion cannot be taught for money.” 

Neither can it be preached for money, or played, or sung. 
ever does these things with no motive for his task 
nd earning his money does not belong in God’s house 

But there are few such. The church ordinarily 

pays just about enough to enable the minister or musician 

live while he is giving to its service the requisite time, 

labor and heart. Thus sustained and encouraged, the worker 

gives himself unselfishly to his task. That 

expect from this new class of full-paid or part-paid church 
workers, 


is what we 


“Our church cannot raise its budget now without having 
to meet an annual deficit. 
Early in the great war Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton said that 


Would you bankrupt us?” 


Christianity was not a failure, because it had not yet been 
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tried. To raise money for a church that is actually deliver- 
ing religion to a community is not often tried. We expect 
that the Sunday school whose teaching force is profession- 
ally efficient will actually build the Christian characters of 
its boys and girls. Give us the money we need to put our 
work on that basis, and the congregation and community 
thus served will see that the church has all it needs to keep 
such work going. 

“The moment you make these teaching positions jobs, 
there will be an unseemly scramble to get them, with favor- 
itism, politics, and all sorts of trouble.” 

In other words, the church referred to is religiously 
illiterate, so untaught in the mere rudiments of the religion 
of Jesus and Paul that it cannot safely take even this simple 
step in educational reform. Evidently this church’s present 
need is high-grade religious teaching to raise its standards 
of social conduct. How can that be had without paying 
the price? As for the difficulty raised, the “scramble” is one 
of the assets of the plan. It enables the leaders to establish 
and enforce a standard of fitness and faithfulness; and if 
this results in a waiting-list of applicants, so much the 
better. “Favoritism” is to be met by employing a compe- 
tent leader, giving him authority, and upholding his hands. 
The answer to “politics” is civil service reform. In some 
churches the need for better politics would not be created 
by paying the teachers; it would merely be freshly exposed. 


IV 

The church of Christ in the United States and Canada 
has not yet realized that in its educational task it faces an 
economic situation. Thanks to the vigorous utterances of 
Coe, Athearn, Cope and other prophets, it is beginning to 
realize the vastness of the responsibility laid upon it by 
the necessary present secularization of the public school. 
It must teach religion—not merely make a gesture in the 
direction of teaching religion—or it is doomed to see the 
childhood and youth of North America grow up godless 
and morally untrained, save in a utilitarian ethic motivated 
by patriotism. The intrinsic weakness of that dependence 
our educators and our churchmen unite to declare. 

But the church is still trying to meet this tremendous 
demand with voluntary service. The incapacities of that 
service are all in the record: he who cares for facts may 
read them in Volume I of the Indiana Survey of Religious 
The International Council of Religious Edu- 
agencies separately are 


Education. 
cation and the denominational 
launching brave plans of advance, implying still heavier 
drafts on the time any money of unpaid workers. Mean- 
while in every sphere of life the pace has quickened; the 
fight for existence and materia! progress has grown more 
bitter; the margin available to men and women for such 
service as they are able to volunteer is more clearly needed 
for rest and recuperation. The church has a lesson to 
learn. Unless the local worker’s task can be given an eco- 
nomic relation, current plans for advance in religious 
education are a mockery. 

The first Sunday school teachers were paid as a matter 
of course. Why should not the workman be worthy of his 
hire? The discovery that godly men and women would 
teach religion for love was in its day an unspeakable bless- 


ing. It opened the way for all the long service of the 
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Sunday school to religion, to civilization and to humanity. 
But a new age is upon us. We must bring back the voca- 
tion of religious teacher into the economic world from which 
it went so bravely forth nearly a century and a half ago. 


Is America a Barrier to Peace? 
By Stanley High 


UROPE’S REACTIONARIES, from the kaiser up, 

have had many a chuckle since 1918 at the expense 

of the United States. Most recent, and perhaps the merri- 
est, of these chuckles is called forth by America’s Military 
Celebration on September 12. Following hard upon the 
exclusion slap at the Japanese, the mobilization day an- 
nouncement comes as a powerful bolster to the rather fag- 
ging hopes of those statesmen in Europe who are fighting 
to restore the world to the old ruts of pre-war diplomacy. 
It is doubtful, in fact, if many nations in the world have 
supplied this group with more excellent ammunition in a 
more steady stream since 1919 than the Land of the Four- 
teen Points. 
parted 


The old crowd, long since, would have de- 
its goose well cooked—had the United States 
stayed in the game after 1919. With the unsophisticated 
statesmen of the United States held in leash by a zealous 
senate, the opponents of European conciliation have been 
given a prolonged lease of life. Fighting against the pow- 
erful forces of reaction, European liberals have been strug- 
gling, single handed, to find the way out. For the first 
time the governments of the two chief nations concerned— 
England and France—are in the hands of those liberals. 
And just at the moment when a settlement, based upon 
something approximating good will and a desire for peace, 
appears likely, along comes the United States with a sword 
brandishing enterprise that has noticeably heartened the 
enemies of conciliation and distressed the friends of peace. 

It is not that Europeans doubt America’s right to un- 
sheath its sword in the midst of a sword-sick world, but 
rather that such activity has been preceded by so little 
American effort to make swords permanently useless. There 
is considerable agreement with the recent declaration of 
Ramsay MacDonald to the effect that, sooner or later, we 
may have to return to the old militaristic cycle but that, in 
the intervening period, he was determined to devote every 
energy of his government to prevent that return. If he 
failed then there would be ample time to enlist Great Brit- 
ain’s power in the race for armaments. To utilize, as the 
United States is doing, so critical a juncture as this for a 
militaristic display is, according to European observers with 
whom | have talked, merely to hinder this program of peace 
without, seriously, furthering the cause of American 
defense. 

I have just come out of Russia into Poland. The Poles 
have had a long war of it and they are sick of the whole 
business of fighting. 


In the two years since I was last in 
Warsaw, the temper of the country has changed until all 
parties, today, are united behind any program that holds 
out any promise of peace without militarism. And yet the 
best informed men with whom I talked were frank to admit 
that the outlook was dubious. In the meantime, these indi- 
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viduals, having looked in vain to the United States for four 
years to provide some sort of peace leadership, are bank. 
ing upon the governments of Edouard Herriot and Ramsay 
MacDonald to bring a settlement that will end the neces- 
sity of expending forty per cent of Poland’s annual income 
on the military. 


And then, with this settlement in fair prospect of being 
realized, America determines to bare its teeth in a one-day 
snarl at the rest of the world. The editor of the Kurier 
Polski, one of the most influential dailies in Poland, told 
me that “it is difficult to understand this move on the part 
of the United States. It may be that, by September 12 
the reparations problem will be well on the road to solution, 
that Germany will be in the league of nations and Europe's 
most difficult problems in a fair way to friendly solution, 
For what purpose, then, will these forces of the United 
States be marched out? It is presumptuous of me to say it, 
but wouldn’t more good come to us who are in need of 
peace if that day were devoted for less threatening displays.” 

And the president of the most powerful socialist group 
in Poland declared that the decision of the United States 
to turn its attention to militarism “is merely a repetition of 
Nations talk peace, but they work for war. 
Some day we may put forth as much energy for peace as 
for conflict but that day hasn’t come—even in the United 
States.” 


the old story. 


Russia’s red press, which chuckled sarcastically when 
the Japanese bill was passed, has openly gloated over the 
so-called militarism of the United States as indicated in 
the war department’s enterprise. The past week, in Rus- 
sia, has been celebrated with demonstrations for the tenth 
anniversary of the beginning of the world war. Mass meet- 
ings all oyer the country have commemorated, with anti- 
war demonstration, the “imperialistic war” of 1914-1918. 
Billboards and newspapers have flamed with posters and 
cartoons warning the people against the militaristic aggres- 
sions of western nations. And the most recent striking evi- 
dence of this threat is found in the military flourish of the 
United States. 


All this—from the European side—is apart from the 
necessity for preparedness. That is a wholly different argu- 
ment. But, whether for or against preparedness, the friends 
of peace in Europe unite in declaring that the present is 
no moment for the brandishing of swords. The machinery 
of settlement seems to be operating more smoothly than 
at any time since the armistice. A very small incident may 
throw it out of order. To throw a monkey wrench, such 
as America’s display of September 12, into that machinery 
may work incalculable harm. In a few months, when set- 
tlement is on more solid grounds, the United States may 
spend a month in military maneuvers, if it deems it neces- 
sary, and Europe will pay little heed. But this single day 
at this time, apart from the military futility of such a ges- 
ture, has already caused concern abroad. 

After all, an American has difficulty answering this ques- 
tion: “What has your country done for European peace 
that gives it the right, at this moment of all others, to com- 
mit itself so openly to the necessity for war?” 


Vienna, Aug. 10. 








British Table Talk 


London, August 11. 
T IS THE WEEK in the year in which the inhabitants of this 
I country give their doctors the least trouble. It is also the week 
in which more of us are taking holiday than at any other time, and 
those who remain in the churches rather wonder why their ministers, 
s of praying for those who are on holiday, do not pray for 
those who have to stay at home. London, however, 
seems to gain more than it loses for, thanks to 
Wembley, there are hosts of visitors flocking into it 
from every The legislators are still kept at Westminster ; 
there are good hopes of a settlement in Europe; as for Ireland, dur- 
ie the week-end Mr. Austen Chamberlain has been pleatling for a 
eeting between the heads of the governments in Ulster and the 
Free State. There has been much cause for fear lest there should 
be a fierce conflict between the north and south of Ireland. The 
langer is not over; it might be soon passed, if both Ulster and the 
Free State would forget their back numbers. But it is true of 
her controversies that they are kept alive by fear of back 
If only we could start fresh and not be hampered by 
Anyhow, Ireland is once 


instead 
Mid-Summer 


side. 


from our own past utterances! 
re a storm-center. 
* 
Broad-casting 
In the lack of news from the church I may be pardoned for 
My friend, the 
Martin’s, invited me to preach at the service which is 
I was the first free 
It was not the same 


s to the experience which I had last night. 
f St 
t on the second Sunday in the month. 

h minister to have this responsible task. 
delivering a message in the office of the broadcasting com- 
I had a great congregation before me, and to them I tried 
k, not thinking more than I could help of the unseen host 
It seems to be the ministry of St. Martin’s to 
» the good will which is to be found in London. 


were listening. 
There is an 
xosphere of warm and simple brotherly love in that church. Those 
know how steep were the barriers a generation ago between 
hurch of England and the free churches will be glad to know 
w different things are, and no small part of the change is due to 
Sheppard and his people. No one, free or Anglican, can come 
) the life of this church even for one service without a thrill of 
joy and gratitude. It seems the real thing. 
urch was becoming derelict! 


And then years ago the 


Camp * * * 


To take my part in London I had to leave my post as chaplain 
olboys’ camp for the Sunday, but I returned to the Dales 
after the evening service by the night train, and I am writing under 


which are not very favorable to literary efforts. Night 
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traveling is interesting for those who are unfamiliar with it. It 
comes as a surprise to find so many travelers by night, and to note 
how many are at work on the railway. It was interesting to observe 
that a London paper could be bought at York at 3.30 a. m.....Our 
camp is pitched in a field such as the great French landscape artists 
would have loved—mighty trees and a tumbling river, with seas of 
yellow rag-wort on the fields. We are, moreover, in a part of 
Yorkshire with a marvel of history. Not far away is Jervaulx 
Abbey, which I hope to see this afternoon, and watching over us is 
Bolton castle, where Mary of Scots was imprisoned; over the moors 
runs a road which the Romans made. The camp is one held for 
public schoolboys; there is nothing quite like this camp either for its 
jolly fellowship or its deep religious significance. For ten days we 
are like a little republic, in which it seems not strange that God 
should be known as real and intimately near. Yet to the world 
outside we are simply a happy and rather noisy host of schoolboys, 
undergraduates, and two or three older folk. But, as Kipling’s 
soldier says: 


“Wot do they understand?” . : 
EpWARD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


BOOK so important as to be almost indispensable to students 
A of philosophy is J. H. Muirhead’s Contemporary BritisH 
Puitosopry (Macmillan, $4.50). It consists of a series of sixteen 
independent chapters by as many leading British thinkers, in part 
defining their respective philosophical attitudes, and the processes by 
which they reached them, and in part dealing with specific problems 
of philosophy. 
nounced for the forthcoming second series, contains most of the 


The list of contributors, together with those an- 


names that would be expected and desired. They are Bosanquet, 
Haldane, Hobhouse, Inge, Lloyd Morgan, Bertrand Russell, and 
others. 
introduction to the entire volume, is headed, “Past and Present in 
Contemporary Philosophy,” and is a masterly summary of the 
movements of thought of the last fifty years. It would be hard to 
say where one could find elsewhere such concise and authoritative 
statements of the philosophical positions of the most influential 
thinkers of the past half-century. 


Muirhead’s own chapter, which might well have been an 


Possibly Joseph Herschel Coffin incurs some obligation to Robinson 
for the title of his PersoNaLity IN THE MaAKkinc (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50). Mr. Coffin’s 
book is not a study in social psychology, but is a recognition of the 


But the indebtedness does not go farther. 


place which social psychology must occupy in the study of the indi- 
vidual. 
of personality. 


His formative concept is that of the purposeful character 
A person is not merely a succession of reactions 
and states of consciousness, but implies pre-vision and retrospect, 
life-planning on a larger or smaller scale. Personality is therefure 
an achievement. The author criticizes empirical psychology as not 
treating the person as a purposive being, or describing personality in 
terms of those directive tendencies within him by virtue of which 
he is human. 
by the realization of relationships which purposes develop, and it is 
therefore the task of social psychology to account for personality. 


But personality is a teleological system only by virtue 


“Mind has a social origin, consciousness is social in texture, human 
personality cannot develop apart from society.” Morality is also there- 
fore essentially social, for, while morality is a personal affair, per- 
sonality itself is essentially a social affair. 

The new and revised edition of the standard and well known work 
first issued in 1916, Carlton J. H. Hayes’ A Poriticat anp SoctaL 
History oF Mopern Europe, Vor. II, 1815-1924 (Macmillan), con- 
tains a rewritten account of the diplomatic relations of the European 
powers during the generation preceding the outbreak of the war, 
and additional chapters of the war and the post-war period. In 
reality, the whole history of the nineteenth century needs a more 
complete rewriting with some differences of interpretation and some 
changes of emphasis. However, this work, although first published 
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during the war, contains no frantic war psychology, and no excessive 
and exclusive blame upon Germany for the situation which made 
Europe a powder magazine in 1914. It neither minimizes Ger- 
many’s share in preparing and precipitating the embroglio, nor 
exonerates the other powers. It presents a rather mild and judicial 
pro-ally view from the outbreak of the war, with less emphasis than 
might easily have been laid upon those British ambitions and activi- 
It is, we 
believe, as good as any comprehensive survey of the complex fabric 


ties which appeared threatening to the central powers. 


of political, economic, and social forces operative in Europe from 
the end of the Napoleonic regime to the present time. It gives 
rather cautiously colorless statements in regard to the policies of 
President Wilson, the refusal of the 


the League of Nations. 


Senate to ratify the treaty, and 


Harold H. Rowley’s Asrects or Reunion (Doran, $2.00) is a 


smashing and somewhat polemic argument in favor of organic union 


CORRESP 
Straightening Out a Legend 


Epitork THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century has a little editorial paragraph about 
Russell Maughan, called “In the Lifetime of a Man.” The moral 
of that paragraph is perfectly good and could be carried still far- 
ther, but the facts are a little off 
Peter, who came across from Nauvoo in his ox wagon; in Logan 


It was the aviator’s grandfather, 


father 
in whose yard he dropped 


this summer they said it was 75 years ago. The aviator’s 
is not living, I believe; it was his mother 
My 


college at Logan this summer; for a week th 


in the agricultural 
was in the 
most delightful state of excitement over the prospect of the flight, 
its accomplishment and the young man’s return east, with a fifteen 
minute interval of sailing over the college and the town before his 
plane lifted its nose and disappeared easily over the mountains. His 
sister is a student in the college now; he was a graduate and carried 


letters as he sailed over. husband taught 


college 


the school flag on the flight. 
biographical details. 


One couldn't help absorbing these 
Incidentally he is a Mormon. Somebody ought to re-discover the 
They are an amazingly simple, good and happy people. 
And their point of view has changed, as well as that of the rest of 
the world. 


Mormons. 


Some one said to a friend of mine in Logan this summer, 
“You come from Missouri? That's where they don’t irrigate even 
when it’s too dry?” Three generations back would Missouri have 


meant anything to a Mormon except a territory where his life was 
not safe? 


Chicago, Il. Marjorie Hint Aces. 


Dr. Ainslie Replies 


[See The Christian Century, August 14] 

Dear Mr. Ritey: 
I read with interest your open letter 
Christian Century of August 14. I 
gutler College in the nineties 


The 
theological tempest 


addressed to me in 


recall the 
in Those were the days when | was 


beginning my ministry and 1 was too close to the influence of my 
own denominational college to see 
the uninten 


tional, of making their own denominational path clear in conformity 


much beyond its practices, for 
have 


denominational schools notorious trick, doubtless 


with past traditions and other paths cloudy. 1 was in the process 
at that time of recovering my own ireedom. 

But | doubt if the cause for which you pleaded in the nineties was 
advanced by leaving the Disciples for another communion. If you 
had remained, we might have seen open membership earlier. It seems 
to me to be perfectly proper at other times than during the fight 
to practice open pastorates. | 
fifteen years. 


than 
Several times | have been on the verge of yielding 


have advocated this for more 
to such a call, as a practical demonstration of how a minister of 
one communion could pass to another and then return to his former 


communion, but I doubt very much if this Disciple freedom is ad- 
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of the churches and against many of the conceptions and presup- 
positions which seem to stand in the way of it. It is, in part at least, 
a brilliant book, rather too brilliant to be wholly irenic, Members 
of churches which make much of doctrine and orders will fee] that 
those things which are dear to them have been sacrificed with scant 
ceremony. As to substance of teaching, we are with him. Go to it, 
brother them the truth. But, of course, people cannot be 
got to unite without also getting them into the mood for union, 


Give 


Frances W. Danielson’s THe Biste Story Boox (Pilgrim Press 


$2.00) gives an admirable retelling of some of the most attractive 
Bible stories, in language suitable for children from six to nine years 
old. The author is thoroughly competent and experienced in the 


field of elementary religious education, and the book is well adapted 
to the interests and the needs of children. Any child who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the great stories of the Bible before he is 


ten years old has been robbed of an important part of his heritage. 


ONDENCE 


vanced by one leaving when he is attacked by other elements in 
his communion. 

Some years ago in conversation with a distinguished minister who 
left the Disciples about the same time as you did because he was 
most viciously attacked, he said to me: “I have wished a hundred 
times that I had remained as did Willett, Morrison, Ames, and 
others and fought my cause through, however great the cost.” These 
the methods of for all causes. I have had Disciple 
pulpits closed to me, sometimes most awkwardly, but I have not 
the slightest idea of changing from the communion of the Disciples 


are progress 


to some other communion because of the inability of my brethren to 
things as I do, One of the chief 
contributions of the Disciples to Christendom is freedom and we 
must maintain it for the sake of the Disciples, for our own sakes, 
and for the sake of truth, however difficult it may be to do so. 

I think it would be a happy contribution for you to take a pastorate 
among the Disciples and later, if you desired, to return to your 
present communion or some other as a demonstration of the prac- 
ticability of the open pastorate. The time must come when all 
Christians must recognize the equality both of ministers and mem- 


set 


nor because they attack me. 


bers before the world will believe that the church is interested in a 
Christian brotherhood. 


Baltimore, Md. Peter AINSLIE. 


Christian Endeavor Prospers 


Enitok THe Curistian CENTuRY: 

SIR: It may be encouraging to your readers who fear that 
the young people of the country are hastening to destruction, to 
know that iri the interdenominational Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, the state conventions have never been so large and enthu- 
No national convention 
is held this year, but encrmous numbers have gathered at the 


State 


siastic as during this present summer. 
conventions. The registrations of delegates have ranged 
all the way from 1,200 in some of the states to more than 12,000 
California registered 3,100, New York 3,500, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington well over 1,000, Ohio over 
3,009, and in many other states all previous records have been 


in Pennsylvania. 


broken. 
today, 
the service of the Master, when, in larger numbers than ever 
before they Great num- 
bers, to be sure, may be of small value in themselves, but when, 


Is there any reason for despairing of the youth of 
or for believing that they are deserting the church and 


flock to these religious conventions? 


to the numbers there is added consecration to high ideals, devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of the young people of 
twoscore denominations, this is surely a cheering sign of the 
times. 


of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, writes that more 


In his annual report, Mr. E. Gates, the general secretary 


than 5,000 new societies have been organized during the year, 
of which more than 3,000 have been reported to the central 
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office, and nearly as many more to the state headquarters. In 
all foreign lands some 18,000 societies are found, the societies 
being especially strong in the British Isles, Australia, Germany 
and Hungary, with smaller contingents in all other lands. Dur- 
ing the coming year special efforts will be made to promote 
ideas of world peace, and world fellowship among the members; 
to impress upon them the necessity of exercising the right of 
suffrage, to whatever party they may belong, and especially the 
necessity of stressing evangelism in the promotion of the 
Friends-of-Christ” campaign. 

Boston, Mass. Francis E. Crark. 


The Centralia Case 


Foitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
. SIR: We need your help to break a deadlock of silence in con- 
nection with the Centralia case. Early in July we sent to all 
newspapers in the state of Washington copies of affidavits made by 
three newly discovered eye-witnesses of the Armistice Day raid 
n the I. W. W. hall in Centralia in 1919. But those newspapers, 
which number about 240, have ignored this vital documentary 
evidence. Only a handful of labor publications in Washington have 
published the substance of the affidavits; every other paper, so far 
as we can learn, has completely ignored them. Photostatic copies 
f the afidavits were sent to Governor Louis Hart in advance of 
1, with the comment that this was “added reason why the 
sentences of the eight men buried alive in Walla Walla should be 
mmuted.” But the governor has failed to acknowledge receipt 
f our communication. 
Nation-wide publicity must now be given to this case, to shame 
the people of Washington into demanding that their governor 
liberate these innocent men. Undoubtedly you know that six of the 
jurors have admitted under oath that they were terrorized into 





turning a verdict of guilty. 
Chicago, Ill. James Morris. 
Secretary, General Defense Committee. 


He Doesn’t Agree 


CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: So Mr. Robert P. Wilder believes that students have lost 
eir interest in world problems and are swinging back to real reli- 
gion, does he? And that most of the talk about such interest, like that 
which followed the Indianapolis convention of his organization, was 
bunk anyway? Well, tell Mr. Wilder that he has a lot yet to learn 
about what students are thinking. And if you wonder why the 
lled student movements are failing to move the students these 
days, study such a statement as that you have printed by Mr. Wilder. 

Boston, Mass. C. T. Hunter. 


A New Departure for the Legion 


Evitor THe CuristiaAN CENTURY: 

SIR: For many months I have been reading your articles on the 

of war with the utmost satisfaction. After having been a 

ipant in the last war it affords me much pleasure to know that 

ere ar me who are courageous enough to speak out against war 

a disarmament program. It has for a long time been a 

d hope of mine that the American Legion might find enough 

to form an organization to voice the sentiment that you 

idmirably cherishing. It is my sincere hope that such action 

will soon be taken. However, be assured that there are many look- 
ing eastward with you. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. Asner H. Jounson. 


Spiritual Calories 


bh & THe CuristiaAN CeENntTurRY: 


SI Owing to the distance and possibilities of mail going astray 
some time or other be behind on payments for your 

if If so, please do not fail to continue sending it. regularly, 
| absolutely require the spiritual calories four times a month 
turnished by the best religious magazine I have ever taken and read. 

Shaohing, Chekiang, China. Davin GUSTAFSON. 
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Class Discussio 
Texts 


Suggestions for your adult 
and young people’s classes 





A' Life at Its Best (Life of Paul) 
By Ethel Cutler and R. H. Edwards. 
Christianizing Community Life 
By R. H. Edwards and Harry F. Ward. 
Social Principles of Jesus 
By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Faiths of Mankind 
By E. D. Soper 
The above books are studies for young people, and 
are well adapted for discussional purposes. They 
have been prepared under the direction of the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominations 


Price Each, $1.15 


Marks of a World Christian 
By D. J. Fleming ($1.15). 
America’s Stake in the Far East 
By C. H. Fahs ($1.35; paper, 95c.) 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility 
By Cornelius H. Patton ($1.00; paper 75c.) 
How Jesus Met Life Questions 
By Harrison S. Elliott (6sc) 
What It Means to Be a Christian 
By E. I. Bosworth ($1.25). 
The Christian View of Work and Wealth 
By a Special Committee (85c). 
The Meaning of Service 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.25). 
The Manhood of the Master 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 
The Meaning of Prayer 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 


The Parables of Jesus 
By H. E. Luccock (75¢). 


International Relations and the Christian 


Way of Life 
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Christianizing Controversy 


Epitor Tue CuristTian CENTURY: 


SIR: As a modern “fundamentalist” I beg space to submit 
the following, hoping not to settle the controversy so much as 
to soften the blows. I hope some other brethren will copy 
and keep before them these twelve points reached in a retreat 
of the Peking Language school led by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin 
on the general subject of “The Basis of Christian Cooperation 
and Fellowship” (June 1, Wu Fu Ssu Temple near Peking): 
“1. I will always seek to discover the best and strongest points 
in my brother's position. 2. I will give him credit for sincerity. 
3. I will try to avoid classifying him and assuming that he has 
all the characteristics of the class to which he is supposed to 
belong. 4. I will emphasize our agreements. 5. When others 
criticize I will try to bring out favorable points. 6. When there 
is misunderstanding, either I of him, or he of me, I will go to 
him direct. 7. I will seek opportunities to pray together. 8. I 
will try to remember that I may be mistaken, and that God’s 
truth is too big for my mind. 9. I will never ridicule another’s 
faith. 10. If I have been betrayed into criticising another, I will 
seek the first opportunity of finding out from himself if my 
criticism is just. 11. I will not listen to gossip and second- 
hand information. 12. I will pray for anyone from whom I 
differ. 

The next is a quotation from Dean Farrar: “The worst of 
all heresies in any Christian, and the heresy that Christ holds 
as most inexcusable, however commonly and however bitterly 
it betrays itself in our controversies, is the heresy of hatred— 
that odium which to the eternal shame of our apostasy from 
the tender forbearance of our Lord has acquired the distinctive 
name of “theologicum.” If a man be animated by that spirit— 
be he the most dreaded champion of his shibboleth, the foremost 
fugleman of his party—if he be guilty of that heresy, his Chris- 
tianity is heathenism, and his orthodoxy a cloak of error.” 
Nanhsuchou, Anhwei, China. C. Lewis Irwin. 






Militarizing America 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Secretary Week's letter in support of the September 
“defense test” which was published in a recent issue of your 
paper, was written in good spirit and commands respect. It 
does not, however, convince one, who is beginning to realize 
that to similar policies of “sword-rattling” the world owes many 
its present ills, that general military mobilization at this 


f 


Or 
time in America is a desirable or a truly patriotic thing. 

There is no nation in the world today which will fight the 
United States other than in self-defense, or because of mon- 
strous provocation from the United States. The only possibility, 
to put it in other words, of an invasion of our nation and the 
reaping of benefit, in that case, from the “defense test,” lies in 
the pursuance by our nation of a bullying, imperialistic policy 
which will sooner or later goad other peoples into the reprisal 
of offensive war. 

If the United States government seeks to be assured of the 
power to defend itself effectively, in order that it may act as 
superciliously and selfishly throughout the world as it pleases, 
then it needs the September “test.” But if it follows a policy 
of fair dealing and consideration for other rights, we can and 
must have confidence that a citizenship will never be needed 
which can mobilize at a moment's notice. 

One of the results of a military mobilization at this time 
will be that America will be a bit more militaristic, and con- 
siderably less likely to take her rightful place as a seeker of 
world peace. It cannot be otherwise. Gather a group of men 
at random and train them for football, They may have had 
no previous interest in the game, but from their first day of 
training they will be looking forward to the time when they 
may test out their skill against an opponent. So it works, also, 
with the war game. Men trained for war make war practically 
inevitable. My own experience serves to add to my certainty 






of this being true. As I was being discharged, as a first lieu- 
tenant, after the armistice, without having reached France, | 
shook hands with my batialion commander with the remark, 
“Let’s hope we get another chance soon.” After having worked 
for many months to gain a certain technique we felt infinitely 
dissatisfied at not having been given an opportunity to make 
trial of its efficiency. 

Another result of the present policy of “defense tests” ang 
citizens’ training camps will be to considerably strengthen the 
hand of the militaristic groups in other nations, notably jn 
Japan. In the latter nation there has been action by a strong 
minority to weaken the grip of the militarists. Largely as , 
result of the present program in the United States, however. 
this courageous and far-seeing group is seeing its gains wiped 
out. 

The September “defense test” means a widening of the gap 
between members of the human family. It seems to the rest 
of the world like a blow in the face. It reveals a lack of faith 
in mankind and a spirit of unfriendliness by the nation upon 
whom the world is most dependent for an example of faith and 
goodwill. Surely, the smallness of soul of our present leaders 
should bring sadness and foreboding to the heart of every 
American. 

Shanghai, China. Harry L. Kincmay, 


“Vindicating” the Churches 


Evitor THe CurisTian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial of August 21, on the “vindication” of 
the churches by the enlistment of nearly a thousand reserve 
chaplains, rings true! It might also be well, in that connection, 
to consider the vindication of the churches by those reserve 
chaplains who have resigned their commissions because they 
have come to full agreement with Christ’s attitude toward war, 
rather than with the war department's attitude. Doubtless the 
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f of chaplains is not publishing these figures, but the writer 
< Jetter can testify to the existence of one such. 
Crypve V. SPARLING, 
Ex-chaplain, U. S. Army. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for September 21. Lesson text: Mark 1:35-45. 


Jesus Cleanses the Leper 


N ALL OUR TALK about the survival of the fit, shall we 
neglect the unfit? Nietsche laughed at Christianity because 
* had a soft side, because it did not advocate the crushing out 
of the inferior and the weak. But Christianity is so strong that 
it advocates that the strong bear the burdens of the weak. He 
who is truly strong delights not in crushing the weak but in 
helping them. I heard a young man yesterday who was very 
indignant at a street-car conductor because he had cursed an old 
woman for being so slow. “If he was any good,” said this 
uth, “why didn’t he help the poor old soul? That’s what 
any decent man would have done.” He was right; his in- 
jignation was healthily placed. 
It is well to get firmly in mind Jesus’ attitude toward the 
He was out upon a most important preaching tour; he 
having success. All men sought him; he was popular. It 
the hour to win recruits, to build up the cause. As he 
along the highway a leper lifted up his voice and cried: 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Jesus paused. 
was unfit, if anyone deserved to die, if anyone was 
spised, forsaken, ostracized—it was the leper. But 
t only stopped, he answered kindly: “I will, be thou 
Jesus had time, thought, energy for the weak. 
» accept this teaching and example of the Master how 
vork it out in our day? There are several problems 
laim our immediate attention. There is the housing 
For years I have been keenly interested in better 
for poor people. The overcrowding is bad for health 
for morals. High rents, expensive transportation, ugly 
nt, wicked neighbors corrupt those unfortunate peo- 
who, in increasing numbers, are forced by conditions which 
unnot control to live in horrible houses and in beastly 
ods. Much can be done by law. A good building 
emoves the most vicious conditions. Honest administra- 
reatly facilitates the operation of these good laws. New 
‘ork state has made conspicuous progress in the housing prob- 
lem. Denied a good home a child is almost foredamned. 
Deeper than this is the whole problem of poverty. Why 
shou yuntry like America have any poverty at all? If we 
esus at his word we would do away with poverty. Child 
ild be sacred and old age would be respected and cared 
ly employment, medical care, decent homes, just prices 
ties of life, some social conscience would soon abolish 
tirely. 
: ises the leper. Disease itself must be done away. 
olerate disease? Yellow fever has been banished; diph- 
1s lost its terror; smallpox and typhoid are controlled. 
nd pneumonia still take their frightful toll, but scien- 
re on the trail. Most diseases are due to ignorance, 
ntrol, or carelessness. Christian men of science and 
if given support from the people at large, can go far 
solute annihilation of all disease. 
eates havoc. Sin must be overcome. The spirit of love 
rifice must cgnquer all sin. Sin lies back of poverty, 
nd all evils. Injustice, cruelty, selfishness, dishonesty, 
ity must all be overcome in the interest of people at large. 
poison of sin must be overcome by the love of God in the 
hearts of men. 
Our thought must be fecused upon all these weak people, 
these unfit people. Poverty, unemployment, disease, sin and 
ther causes rot the fabric of our civilization. The gospel is the 
wer of God unto salvation. It is salvation of every sort. I 
hope in anything else save the spirit of Jesus. When we 
hat into science, into medicine, into administration, yes, into 
may look for a new world wherein dwelleth right- 
With that will come health and happiness for all. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


Cattaraugus, New York. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Added Funds and New Site 
for Butler College 

Butler College, the Disciple institution 
at Indianapolis, Ind., is about to move 
to a new location at Fairview Park, one 
of the most beautiful spots in the Indiana 
city. About $800,000 is needed to make 
the move possible, of which $300,000 has 
already been subscribed without a gen- 
eral appeal to the denomination. In the 
meantime the financial secretary of the 
college, John W. Atherton, announces 
that the effort to increase the endowment 
by $900,000 has more than succeeded, 
$1,070,000 having been pledged for this 


pur pose 


New President for 
Rollins College 

Rollins College, the institution § at 
Winter Park, Fla., in the support of which 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
have just united, has elected Dr. William 
Wier as president. Dr. Wier has been 
president of Pacific University of Oregon. 
He begins his new duties immediately 


DuPont Aids Negro 
University 

Pierre S. duPont, whose benefactions 
have increased the effectiveness of many 
Delaware institutions, has promised to 
bear a large part of the cost of a new 
science building for Lincoln University, 
the school for Negroes conducted under 
Presbyterian auspices. Mr. DuPont has 
already shown his interest in Negro edu- 
cation by giving a million dollars for the 
construction of model day school build- 
ings for the use of members of that race 
in Delaware. 


Korean Prebyterian Move 
toward Self-Control 


Reports of the recent session of the 


generalassembly ofthe Presbyterian church 
in Korea make it clear that the denomina- 
tion in that country is moving rapidly 
out from under missionary control. This 
church now has as many 
the Pres! 


and cor 


members as 
church of Australia, 

{ ducts foreign missions in Siberia 
and China. The foreign missionary 
budget for next year was fixed at 20,000 
yen ($10,000). 


vterian 


Koreans were elected for 
the first time to the boards of control 
of Chosen Christian College and Sever- 
ance Union Medical College, and the 
estblishment of a college for women was 
discussed. One of the most intense dis- 
cussions arose over the church rule for- 
bidding marriage between Christians and 
non-Christians. Missionaries were more 
lenient in their attitude toward the ques- 
tion than Koreans, and the general as- 
sembly finally refused to 


modify the 
previous ruling. 


No Bible War Justification, 
Say Canadian Methodists 

In going on record as opposed to war 
the Methodists of the Manitoba con- 
ference stated, “We cannot longer go to 
the Bible to find justification for war. The 
glorification of war must end. We there- 
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fore call upon all teachers of Sunday 
schools and all workers with our youth 
to lose no opportunity to denounce war 
and the war spirit.” Plans for special 
Sunday school lessons to promote peace 
were approved. 


Barnes Appointment Stirs 
Anglo-Catholics 


The appointment of Canon Barnes to 
be bishop of Birmingham, as reported in 
the previous issue of The Christian 
Century, has evidently caused consterna- 
tion in the Anglo-Catholic wing of the 
Anglican church. Birmingham has been 
a center for Anglo-Catholic agitation, and 
the Church Times of England in com- 
menting when the elevation of Canon 
Barnes was only rumored, said: “Though 
Canon Barnes rather significantly dis- 
sociates himself from the extreme 
modernists in an article in the current 
number of the St. Martin’s Review, his 
modernism is notorious. He is the con- 
stant and not too fair critic of the Catholic 
revival, and he has had no experience 
whatever of parish work. Birmingham 
is a great industrial district. Its first 
bishop was Dr. Charles Gore. It is to- 
day the scene of splendid and successful 
Catholic effort. Is the work of the Lord 
to be threatened by a bishop from whom 
nothing can be expected but criticism and 
misunderstanding?” 


Bucknell After a 
Million 

3ucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., is 
seeking an addition of $1,000,000 to its 
endowment. As one of the _ notable 
schools under Baptist auspices the in- 
creasing costs of high grade academic 
work make necessary this addition to the 
permanent funds if the institution is to 
maintain its standards. A _ conditional 
pledge from the General Education Board 
makes it necessary to finish the financial 


campaign involved before the close of 
next year. 


There are Texts, 
and Texts 


The Watchman-Examiner, Baptist 
fundamentalist weekly, prints this curioys 
paragraph: “The World Conference op 
Faith and Order asks this question: ‘Is 
it agreed that inasmuch as all men have 
one Father and are therefore brethren, 
the basis of all social ethics is the principle 
of love?’ The Lord Jesus does not de- 
clare that all men have one Father: for 
he told the Jews plainly, ‘Ye are the 
children of your father, the devil.’ How 
can a Christian conference succeed which 
sets aside so arbitrarily the teaching of 
Christ?” 


Great Baptist Church in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The first Sunday in August saw the 
opening of the new First Baptist church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. The edifice cost more 
than $600,000, and is said to be the largest 
and most complete within the borders of 
the southern Baptist convention. The 
building designed for the Sunday schooi 
is attracting especial attention through- 
out the church world. It contains 101 
separate rooms, providing for preaching, 
teaching, training, social life, recreational 
activities and executive offices, with one 
floor of an entire wing devoted to housing 
the employed workers of the church. 


Another New York Congregation 
Gets New Church Free 

Another New York congregation has 
accepted an offer from a _ business cor- 
poration for its old site, and will move 
to a new edifice erected free of charge 
by the firm desiring the land that has 
been used for church purposes. The 
Rutgers Presbyterian church is the latest 
to follow a fashion first set about twenty 
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ears ago when the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian church, under the pastorate of 

ne Charles H. Parkhurst, consented to 

is ‘n order to make room for the tower 
Metropolitan life insurance com- 

This time it is the United States 

cage and Trust Company that builds 

hurch in order to gain possession 

he coveted property at the corner of 

treet and Broadway. The congrega- 
wing just around the corner. 


ve 


$ the 


Dr. Hough Impresses 
City Temple 

In reporting the sermons of Dr. Lynn 
Hough, member of the staff of 
Christian Century and pastor of 
Methodist church, Detroit, in 
nle, London, this summer, the 
Weekly says: “This American 
- is the best choice Dr. Norwood 
made for the summer vaca- 
has been well known for some 
e of the leading pulpiteers in 
States, but he is doing far 
now than at any time in his 


Caseys Have 700,000 
Members 
Kr nig! ts of Columbus at their recent con- 
vention rep yrted a total membership of 
0,000 in their 2,400 councils. New York 
1e largest membership, with III- 
nd Massachusetts following closely 
Daniel A. Tobin, of Brooklyn, 
. was elected supreme director to 
eed William P. Larkin. 


Catholic Children Forbidden 
Public School Attendance 

According to America, weekly published 
the interests of the Roman Catholic 
children from Catholic families 
choice but to attend parochial 
“The law which makes attend- 
Catholic school of obligation 
tive,” says the editor. “It is a 
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law in the strictest sense, not a mere 
counsel. ‘Catholic children must not at- 
tend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed 
schools, that is, such as are also open to 
non-Catholics. These words of Canon 
1374 close the doors of the public school 
to the Catholic child, and establish a pro- 
hibition which binds under grave sin. 

If the law is stern, the issue is the soul 
of the Catholic child.” 


Catholics of China Hold 
First General Council 

Catholics of China held their first gen- 
eral council at Shanghai in June. Forty- 
five bishops were present. Of these 17 
were French by birth, 10 Italian, 5 
Spanish, 5 Belgian, 4 Dutch, 2 German 
and 2 Chinese. The presence of the last 
two gave peculiar significance to the 
whole affair. There are claimed to be 
about 2,000,000 Roman Catholics in 
China. 


Abandoned College Offered 
Theological School 

Heirs to the property of Bellevue Col- 
lege, Nebraska, have indicated their in- 
tention to have the property turned back 
to them under the provisions of the deed 
by which it was given for educational pur- 
poses. It was provided in the deed that 
the property was to revert to the heirs if 
not used for Christian education. The col- 
lege has been inactive for several years 
and the government has been using the 
property in connection with the post at 
Fort Crooke. Trustees of the defunct 
college have offered the equipment free 
to the Omaha Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian church if it will move to 
that location. 


Coolidge Repudiates 
Religious Issue 

A shadowy organization known as the 
National Protestant Fundamental Chris- 
tian Association, by distributing circulars 


Organizing a Community Church 


A’ THE RECENT Philadelphia Con- 
ference of community church workers, 

Dr. John A. McGaughey, of Imperial, Calif., 
briefly the steps he has taken in 
ommunity churches in several 

1 towns in New Mexico and 
‘alifornia. In every instance he 
to the town by a committee of 
vhich formed a nucleus about which 
work. The first step, he said, 
strong local leader selected from 
ted in the movement, to get 
publicity. The idea should be 
the attention of the community 
blic press by news items of what 
accomplished — par- 
wns in the same section of the 
nd by editorial statements of the 
ideals of the community church. 
and women should be approached 


wns have 


is thoroughly aroused, a 

s are held, in which religion 

S$ inter] preted in terms of community life, 
ached also as the simple historic gos- 
In the course of these meet- 
community church is explained from 
les, incidentally and informally. The 
Pp is a survey of the community, de- 





termining present religious affiliation of all 
residents, and putting before them individu- 
ally the proposition to establish a community 
church. The canvassers record the vote of 
each person visited, for or against the com 
munity church. If the vote is overwhelm- 
ingly favorable, as it is when the town is all 
ready for such a move, a fellowship supper 
is given, at which the mistakes of the past 
are reviewed and the plans and hopes of the 
future are outlined by local speakers, and 
a start is made toward enrolling charter 
members, who then adopt a constitution and 
covenant. Charter membership should b 
held open several weeks, and all who favored 
the community church should be given op 
portunity to be entered on the charter roll 
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_in Brooklyn, N. Y., describing the present 


being between President 


representing the Protestants on 


campaign as 
Coolidge 
one side and his opponents representing 
Catholics and 


Jews on the other, has 
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by this perplexing theme wi yl une 
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of hought. Reginald Stewart Moxon, 
D.D. Foreword by the Bishop of Lincoln. 


This new volume by the scholarly author of “The Do 
of Sin’ will command the immediate attention of the 
ful students, Ne 


EVANCELISM IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD. 


Edited by Two University Men. 
“Just the kind of book many have been longing for «+ Cem 
tain to be widely used.""—George H. Morrison, DL 
b. Net, $1.50 
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ve Life and teac ings of the great outstanding personali- 

ned human thought, and “aba ed the 
spiritual outlook of the Church, Net, $1.50 
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1 of Glas ow College. 
A vivi Lk the Christian society of the first three 
niaries, “A very able and stir polating 00k full of chal- 
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Rev. Albert H. Baldinger, D.D. 
Introduction by Rev. Charles Frederick Wish- 
art, D.D., former Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
A series of interpretations that make tne most per sexing 
book o f the Bible a source of deepest mnapieatien ad ae 
ance, , $1. 60 


THE ART OF ADDRESSING 
CHILDREN. H. Jeffs. 








| This notable authority gives a thorough first-hand study of 


the child mind, with a series of original em Ae wes 


| ting subjects and methods, t, $1.50 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 


Highly Commended. Circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 











Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. '» Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH, 


VICTOR Portable 


hos apzobiisneg me 
STEREOPTICON 


word stondord of 
Projection Exceience _ 

HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 

LECTURES FOR RENTAL 





(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Peows, Pulpits, Chairs Attare, Bock 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware— - 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Ca: free. 
JeMoulin Bros. & Co. ¢ i 


| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


| 
LN ERATURE. IMCLUDING TESTED PLAM FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 

STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10 000 | 
— | 


" @. ©. DEAGAN, ime 
3@4 DEAGAN BUILDING. CHICAGO 











New York Central Christian Church 
Finis S. Idieman, Pastor, 142 W. 81st. St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











| foreign missionary board have sent 
| an appeal for additional funds. 


| period last year and 57 
| the same period in 1920. 
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given Mr. Coolidge a chance to repudiate 
the whole religious issue. At the same 
time, Mr. Davis, Democratic candidate, 
has followed the lead of Senator LaFol- 
lette in repudiating the Ku Klux Klan 
and has called upon Mr. Coolidge to do 
the same thing. So far, Mr. Coolidge 
has paid no attention to the challenge, but 
his running mate, General Dawes, has 
also joined the ranks of Klan denouncers. 


Methodist Foreign Missions 
Face Financial Shrinkage 


The secretaries of the Methodist 
out 
Accord- 
ing to their official statement the receipts 
for foreign missions in this denomination 
for nine months ending July 31 are 28 
per cent below receipts for the similar 
per cent below 
The board has 


been facing a falling income since 1920. 


Protests Paternalism in 
Young People’s Society 

In the general chorus of praise of the 
recent convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, Prof. Charles T. Holman, 
of the divinity school of the University 
of Chicago has introduced another note 
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by demanding that the society be freed 
from paternalistic control. Contrasting 
the Denver gathering with those largely 
run by students held in other places, Dr 
Holman’s verdict is all in favor of the un. 
bossed type. He asks that the Baptist 
young people be given a chance to run 
their own organization and its Meetings, 


Mark Memory of Oregon 
Baptist Circuit Rider 

With the dedication of a memorial 
boulder from the Cascade mountains, the 
Baptists of Oregon have honored the 
memory of Rev. Joab Powell, famous 
circuit rider of pioneer days in that state, 
More than 3000 persons assembled at the 
exercises, which were held in the ceme. 
tery in Linn county where the pioneer was 
buried.’ 


Federal Council for 
Peace Mobilization 

As a positive reply to the military dem- 
onstration originally planned for Sept 
12 the Federal Council of Churches js 
proposing that the Christian forces in 
each community utilize the week ending 
Nov. 11, Armistice Day, for a demon- 
stration in favor of peace. Such organiza- 
tions as chambers of commerce, Ameri- 


Stresses Religion’s Harmony with Science 


N A SERMON preached before the Brit- 

ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science during its recent convention in To- 
ronto, Canada, the rector of St. Paul’s An- 
glican church, Dr. Cody, emphasized the 
essential harmony of science and religion, 
the right of each in his own domain to state 
the truth of God in the natural and spiritual 
world, together with the unshakable position 
of the great verities of the Christian reli- 
gion. The human mind, he said, could not 
be turned to the fundamental things of na- 
ture without realizing that spiritual things 
alone would give rest to the soul and heart. 
The object of Christian faith was to deepen 
and enlarge our knowledge of God and to 
increase our reverence for him. The object 
of science was to deepen our knowledge of 
the universe and of our own nature. Be 
tween the two there should be no quarrel, 
as the uncovering of scientific should 
only deepen our knowledge and ‘wonder of 
the creator. 

And yet there had been a quarrel for some 
400 years. Since Copernicus published his 
theory of the solar system, there had been 
a quarrel, and science since then has claimed 
the right of freedom without interference 
within its own domain. The quarrel of 
science with religion, Dr. Cody went on to 
ay, has had three distinct phases. There was 
first that phase of it in the seventeenth 
century with Galileo, in the eighteenth cen 
tury the dispute with geology regarding the 
age of the earth, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the struggle with biology. None of 
the things about which men quarreled, the 
speaker pointed out, necessarily touched the 
essential things of the Christian faith. Some 
who held to the idea of evolution were de- 
vout Christian men, and some were not. As- 
tronomy, geology, and biology had given to 
the human race a deeper knowledge of the 
universe. 


There 


facts 


were three lessons to be learned 


from the conflict. The first was that it 
was useless to attempt to hinder the light of 
truth either in nature or theology. Truth 
was mighty and would prevail, and nothing 
could be maintained simply because it hap- 
pened to be old. The question was, “Is it 
truc?” 

The second thing they had to learn was 
that they could not get rid of religion 
Wherever man was, he was normally a reli- 
gious creature. God and the soul stand true 
and they come naturally to seek each other. 
There was a restatement of truth in mod- 
ern terms needed, but they could be sure of 
this—that no discovery of science would 
disturb a single truth of man’s spiritual 
existence. 

The third thing they had to learn was that 
a mere mechanistic explanation of the uni- 
verse could not be given. There was a great 
debt that students of theology owed to 
science when it showed them that natural 
phenomena obeyed well-defined laws. Now, 
law bulked as large today in religion as it 
did in science; riow, they could see that all 
was love, yet all was law. A relation of 
comradeship should exist between the stu- 
dent of theology and the student of science. 
They were comrades in a common task 0! 
seeking to make life better. 

When a man believed in God as he was 
revealed in Jesus Christ he believed in one 
who could meet the needs of the new world. 
Surely they could see the need of Christ m 
the world. Surely they could see that men 
had lost their way in sin and wandered 
away from God. “No scientific theory will 
ever extinguish, nor would any scientist ever 
wish to extinguish, those words of the New 
Testament, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’ or those words of St. Augustine, 
‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts are restless until they find rest ™ 
Thee.’ ” 
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Legion posts, women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs, labor organizations and 
ups would be invited to partici- 
eck of meetings, at which 
kers would discuss the re- 
treaty of Versailles, the 
world now faces, the signs 
hone in the way of international 
‘one and the next step toward 
and peace based on law. It seems 
that Armistic Day will this year 
ven more recognition by the churches 
before, and its message for 
properly presented, should be 
every community. 
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Presbyterians at High 
Membership Mark 
Tl ial report of Dr. Lewis S. 
ed clerk of the Presbyterian 
ssembly, shows that denomina- 
1,830,928 on its rolls, to have 
of communicant members in 
s of history. The net gain in 
hip last year was 27,335. Pres- 
lay schools showed a mem- 
in of 48,157, bringing the total 
to 1,548,047. Benevolent giv- 
) at the peak. A total of $57,- 
vas contributed for expenses and 
ices last year, an increase of 
the previous year and 
$20,000,000 over the year before 


over 


hat 


Where Dividing Lines 
Grow Faint 

In connection with the recent consecra- 
great Liverpool cathedral in, 
ttention is being called to the 
the climatic hymn sung, “City 
ow broad and far,” was written 
tarian, and the story goes the 
when the corner stone was 
late King Edward VIL. a 
yne mason hid under it a tin 
ntaining copies of two labor papers 
a letter addressed to a possible finder, 
“To the finder, hail! Know 
we, the workers on this edifice, 
» worship the unemployed 


med te 
of Nazareth, greet thee.” 


esig 


Some Sense to 
This Bequest 
The Episcopal clergymen of 
Newark, N. J., are the 
ries of a $10,000 bequest in the 
rs. William Read Howe of West 
N. J. The will disposed of an 
valued at $250,000. 


ives of 


e of! 


This Church Has Its 
Country Club 
The memorial church, Sharon 
inherited a 47-acre 
mittee is now converting 
into a fully equipped country 

of the church’s members. 
ve golf, swimming, tennis, 

other sports. The farm 

be made over into club- 
k ckers. 


J recently 
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Dramatist May Save Us, 
Says Dean Inge 
n his column in the London Morn- 

g Post Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s cathe- 

recently said: “No signs of a spir- 

il are clearly traceable in the 
3abel that the war has left 
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behind. ‘We see not our tokens; there 
is not one prophet more.’ Perhaps he is 


among us somewhere, unknown; he may | 


be a school boy or an apprentice. When 
he comes, I am disposed to think that he 


will choose to speak to his generation | 


neither from the pulpit nor from the plat- 
form, nor from the printed page, but from 
the stage. A great dramatist might help 
us to find our souls.” 


Mental Difficulties Debar 
from Ministry 


What keeps young men from entering 
the ministry? The bishop of Manchester, 


‘Select Songs 


of Praise 


A new religious song book 
that is different. Interesting 
—Inspiring—Satisfying. A 
great treat of 165 best songs — 40 
not found in other current books. 
Will aid you in carrying out your 
program of Evangelism. 


POPULAR SIZE —LOW PRICE 


$20 and $35 per 100 according to binding. Special 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. 200,000 

inted diti For Revivals, Sunday Schools 
and General use. Gives a real uplift. Returnable 
copy on request. 


Send for Samples. Do you have copies of our 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” 10c and “LIV- 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in less than 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-03 ChestnutSt. Philadelphia 
GPalcace, 13s | PR mo _Ave. Posten. . Ashborton P1. 

cattle, 489 Burke Blig. Toronte, 223 Church St. on 
Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave., Chicago, Il, 














ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipe and Reed Organs | 
Thousands of churches find | 
economy in using them. Write 

for particulars, | 


| 
| 
| The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. | 
1 Orrville, Ohio, Dept. A 











Make your spare time 
Pa To poate Religious Education in the home 
nd distribute Religious Literature, we need an 
intelligent man or woman in your community. If you have 
any spare time or want asteady position, write us for infor- 
mation. We pay liberally. No previous experience required. 
Exceptional opportunity for teachers, students, ministers, 
or church worsers.—-UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 
496 Winston Building, Philadelphia. 














Any book advertised or 
reviewed in ourcolumns 
will be sent, post free, on 
receipt of your order. In- 
dicate publisher if possible. 


The Christian Century Press : Chicago 











cuit Atkins 
$2.50 
1.50 


Books by 


Modern Religious 
Cults and Movements 

The Undiscovered 
Country 

Jerusalem Past 
and Present... 


1.25 
Pilgrims of the 


Lonely Road 1.50 


In depth of insight and beauly of literary style Dr. Atkins is 
unsurpassed in the religious field. 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Bcholurly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 














Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 


Prepares men and women fer 
The Pasterate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Oppertantiies jer self suppert 
Come to California to stady. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 























TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


than Social Service. Advantage- 
ously located near Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University 
of Chicago where some courses are 
taken. Practical work in connec- 
tion with church and other social 
agencies. Sixteenth year opens 
September 23, 1924. 


MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 





5756 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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trains for many branches of Chris- | 
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+Sunday School Seating: 
Almerican Seating Company | 


Genera Offices, 14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
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Catelogues on Request 




















WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete autheritative primer of the 
New Testament mqper criticiem. The 
views of worlé sebélarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous 
acquaintance of the subjeet. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn &St., Chicage, ll. 
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England, discusses the question in a re- 
cent article in the Pilgrim, a magazine 
he edits. He says: “The convocation of 
York lately had a 
cussion of the shortage of candidates for 
the ministry, which is the gravest prob- 
lem before the church. We are convinced 
that, considerations play 
their part here, the main trouble comes 
from the intellectual situation. 
The men most needed feel dis- 
qualified, they are not sure of 
their gospel. There is an intense intel- 
lectual purely 
honorable not hold 
an office depends on assent to 
they have not them- 
And the prevailing philos- 


very interesting dis- 


while financial 
present 
who are 


because 


which is 
will 


scrupulousness, 
The 
which 
that 
selves verified. 


best men 
propositions 


and in a certain 
sense theistic, leaves no room for a speci- 
fic incarnation Before the church 
best quality of 

iracter into the ministry, she 


ophy, while spiritual 
can 
mind 
must 
present the Christian doc- 


again recruit the 
and ch 
find the way t 
of God, of man, of the world in a 
that commands the assent of the 
most thoughtful minds of our generation.” 


trine 


way 


Chinese Episcopalians 
Increase Giving 

The Chinese Episcopolians of Shanghai 
have reached the point where they are 
giving more each year to the support of 
their church than 
American mis 


is being received from 
ionary Last year 
America put about $336,000 
work in and around 
which included the salaries of 
Local support, however, 
than $75,000 bevond this 


sources 
the church in 


\f 


Mexican into the 
Shanghai, 
missior iries 


went n 





Every Day Tools 
for Bible Students 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith. ($3.00) 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
James Hastings. ($7.00). 


One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary. J. R. Dummelow, editor. 
($3.00). 


Complete Concordance Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. 
M. C. Hazard. ($5.00). 
World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. Caroline M. Hill, 
editor. ($5.00). 


Standard Dictionary. 
Buckram, index. ($16.50). 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary. A thorough re- 
construction. 2120 pages. 
Buckram, index. ($7.50). 


Purchase now and pay for 
them July 1 


Or enclose cash with order) 


The Christian Century Press 


440 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 
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Heavy Deficit on Methodist 
Church Papers 

The Central Christian Advocate, a 
Methodist weekly published at Kansas City, 
Mo., reports that the loss on periodicals 
published by the Methodist church dur- 
ing the last quadrennium was $767,346 
Some of the losses quoted were $101,598 
for the Epworth Herald; $48,498 for the 
Western Christian Advocate; $65,321 for 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate; 
$132,196 for the Christian Advocate 
published in New York; $45,135 for the 
Christian Apologist, and $28,615 for the 
Methodist Review. The paper reporting 
showed a loss of $101,362. 





By the Late 
JAMES HASTINGS 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics 


Dr. Hastings’ greatest work. In twelve 
large volumes of about goo pages each 
(sold only in sets), $96.00. (May be 
secured by payments of $5.00 per month.) 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Complete in one volume, $7.00 (India 
paper, $8.00). 


The Great Texts of the Bible 


Invaluable in preparation of sermons. 
The fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers available. Directs 
attention to the “great texts” of the Bible 
and offers full exposition of these texts; 
illustrated throughout. In 20 volumes: 


Genesis —Numbers St. jn I—XIl 
Deuteronomy —Esther St. John XIII-XXI 
I-X XIII Acts—Romans, I-VIII 
*salme XXIV—CXIX Romans, [X-XVI 
Psalms CXIX—Song of I Corinthians 

Solomon Corinthians and 
Isaiah Galatians 
eremiah—Malachi E phesians—Colossians 
St. Matthew Thanatentons—Hiebeewe 
Se. Mark St. James—Str. Jude 
St. Luke Revelation 


Per volume, $4.00 each. Also an Index 
volume, at $1.50. Special price for com- 
plete set, $61.50. (May be purchased on 
payments of $9.50 down and $8.00 per 
month.) 


The Speakers’ Bible 


The aim of this work is to preserve all 
that ts worth preserving of the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible. The .material 
has been condensed, rearranged, added to 
and illustrated, much new materia! also 
being added. The work will be com- 
plete in 12 large volumes. Four volumes 
now ready: Hebrews; Luke (Vols. I and 
II.); Deuteronomy. Balance to be issued 
at intervals of three months. Per volume, 
$4.00. 


Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


Original in plan and presentation. Each 
character receives adequate treatment; for 
instance, 312 pages are given to Moses. 
Six volumes: I Adam to Joseph; II Moses 
to Sampson; ITI Ruth to Naaman; IV 
Hezekiah to Malachi; V Mary to Simon; 
VI Luke to Titus. Other volumes in 
preparation. Each volume, $4.00. 


We pay carriage on all books listed. 


Order direct from 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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International 
Critical 
Commentary 


International, inter-confessional, free from 

and ecclesiastical bias. Based upon a pil parm 
the original texts of the Bible, and upen critical methods 
of interpretation. Discusses historical and archeological 
questions. Designed chiefly for clergymen and students 


Volumes Now Issued 
Job: By S. R. Driver and George B. 
REE PEE ENS 
Revelation: By R. H. Charles 9.00 
Galatians: By Ernest DeWitt Burton... 4.56 
St. James: By J. H. Ropes........... 3.25 
Ezra and Nehemiah............ . 490 
Johannine Epistles: By A. E. Brooke.. 3.59 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jonah: By 
H. G. Mitchell, J. M. P. Smith and 
ee RE ae 
Thessalonians: By J. E. Frame 
Isaiah, 1-39: By George B. Gray.... 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah, Joel: By J. M. P. Smith, 
W. H. Ward and J. A. Brewer 4) 
1 Corinthians: By Archibald Robertson 
and Dawson Walker. .............. 
2 Corinthians: By Alfred Plummer..... 
Genesis: By John Skinner......... 
Chronicles: By E. L. Curtis. ....... 
Esther: By L. B. Paton........... 
Ecclesiastes: By George A. Barton 
St. Matthews: By W.C. Allen..... 
Psalms: By C. A. Briggs........ 
Amos and Hosea: By W. R. Harpe 
Numbers: By G. Buchanan Gray.. 
Epistles St. Peter and St. Jude: By 
Charles Bigg........ 
Deuteronomy: By S. R. Driver 
Judges: By George Foote Moore 
Romans: By William Sanday....... 
St. Mark: By E. P. Gould..... 
St. Luke: By Alfred Plummer... 
Philippians and Philemon: By M. R. 
I a eee ae 
Ephesjans and Colossians: By T. K. 
Abbo' 


Books of Samuel: By H. P. Smith..... 
Proverbs: By C. H. Toy........ 

Other Volumes in 
Preparation 

Single volumes for sale al price listed. 


Entire set, as published to date, may be 
purchased on payments of $10 per month. 


The Expositor’s 
Bible 


New 6 volume edition 


This great commentary complete in compact 
set of six handsome volumes at one-thir 
cost of original edition of fifty volumes. 


The editor of the commentary is W. R. 
Nicoll and among the authors are Marcus 
Dods, W. F. Adeney, Alexander Maclaren, 
R. F. Horton, George Adam Smith, James 
Denney, A. Plummer, H. C. G. Moule, etc. 
Price of set of six volumes. $25.00 


May be purchased by monthly payments of $5.00 


The Christian Century Press: Chgo. 
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Syrians in World's Sunday 
School Association 
By an action taken at the Glasgow con- 
‘on the Syria Sunday School Union 
noses the latest national member of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. The 
executive committee of the newly recog- 
nized body is composed of four mis- 
 naries elected by the United Missionary 
c aference of Syria and Palestine, four 
Surians elected by the Syria Sunday 
School convention, and the field secretary 
: the World’s Association. While the 
fald is technically that of Syria under 
. French mandate, correspondence is 
nducted with and literature distributed 
ria, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
§ Asia Minor. It is said that 
falling off in the number of 
s in missionary day schools, due 
opening of national schools, has 
ed a corresponding decrease in Sun- 
| enrollment, and thus increased 
d difficulty of the task con- 
1is new body. 


Episcopal Church to Elect 
Four New Bishops 
A special meeting of the house of 
bishops of the Episcopal church has been 
Oct. 8 at which missionary 
will be elected for Mexico, 
1 and north Texas, and a suffragan 
) will be elected for the diocese of 
China. It is from this diocese 
shop Logan H. Roots has been 
be secretary of the National 
Council of China. At the same 
bishops will meet with the na- 
uncil of the church to lay out 
minational program for the next 
ars that will be submitted to the 
general convention of 1925 for action. 


Speer’s Son to College 
Chaplaincy 

The action of President J. H. Mac- 

of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 

nting Elliott Speer, son of Robert 

as college chaplain and Manson 

of Bible has been attacked by 

Presbyterian, weekly fundamentalist 

Mr. Speer is a graduate of Prince- 

and studied theology at Union Theo- 

tical Seminary and New College, Edin- 

For two years he has been con- 

ya mission for Italians on Bleeker 

New York City. Lafayette, a 

byterian school, has held closely in 
st to the conservative tradition. 


How Probition Is 
Reported 


Aug. 16 the Herald-Tribune of New 
ublished an account of a floating 
cabaret just outside the 12- 
ff that port. The story went 
of the press of the nation, 

nade a spectacular instance of 
erted failure of the prohibition 

w the paper which first carried 

is forced to retract it, admitting 
ating booze palace existed only 

* Imagination of one of its reporters 

hat the reason coast guards could not 
he law breaker was because there 
» such vessel. The reporter who 

‘d up the story has been discharged, 
he story itself will doubtless do duty 

ra long time to come. 
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How You Can Make 
From $50 to $200 a Week 


The amazing story of E. A. Sweet, who suddenly found 
that he was worth $1,000 a month 











This is the story of E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan—as he told it to us—the 
story of a man whose income sud- 
denly jumped to more than a thous- 
and dollars a month. It is worth 
reading, for it tells exactly how 
others can do as Mr. Sweet did and 
how he won his success. 


“For a good many years I worked for 
a salary. I was an electrical engineer, mak- 
ing from $150 to $300 a month. Like al- 
most every other man who works for a 
salary, I was dissatisfied, for I felt every 
day that if I were only working for myself 
instead of some one else, I would make 
more money. It wasn’t only that either. 
I just didn’t like the idea of having some 
one to boss me—some one else to tell me how 
much I was worth—to hire me or fire me 
just as he pleased. 

“How did anybody know 
what I was worth? How 
lid I know? I didn’t, and 
that is what worried me. I 
wanted to know. Maybe I 
was worth five, ten or even 
twenty times as much as I 
had been getting. In other 
words, after a good many 
years of hard work, with a 
ertain measure of success, 
I came to the conclusion that 
I was getting nowhere, and 
that it was high time for 
me to do something on my 
own hook if I ever wanted 
to be more than just some- 
body’s empl yee. 

“That was only a few 
months ago. Today I am 
making more money than I 
ever dreamed of making. I 
am my own boss, and last month my net 
profit was more than $1,200. 

“This is how it happened: One day I 
read an advertisement in a magazine. The 
advertisement said that any man could make 
from $100 to $300 a month during his spare 
time, or that he could make $200 a weck 
if he only had the necessary ambition 

“It was only natural that I should hesi- 
tate a bit before answering this advertise- 
ment. It seemed almost too good to be 
true. Frankly, I doubted whether it was 
possible. But I thought to myself that 
certainly there could be no harm in writing, 
so I clipped out the coupon and mailed it. 

“I realize today that mailing that coupon 
was the most important thing I ever did. 
All that I have today—all the success that 
I have earned—is due to that one little act 
of mine. 

“My work has been pleasant and easy. 
I am the representative in this territory 
for a manufacturer of top coats and rain 
This manufacturer sent me a booklet 
that tells any man or woman just what 


coats. 


E. A. SWEET 


it told me. It offers to any one the same 
opportunity that was offered to me. 

“This manufacturer is the Comer Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Dayton, Ohio—one 
of the largest manufacturers of high-grade 
top coats and raincoats in America. These 
coats are nationally advertised, but they are 
not sold through stores. All that I do is to 
take orders. I do not have to buy a stock 
of coats. And the beauty of the proposi- 
tion is that I get my profit the same day that 
the order is taken. 

“The booklet which the Company will 
send to you will tell you exactly how you 
can do as I have done. It will tell you how 
to get started right in your own territory 
and will tell you where to go, what to say, 
and give you all the information you will 
ever need 

“In my first month as Comer representa- 
tive, | made $243. That was a start, but 
it was only a start. My 
second month netted me 
$600, and last month I hit 
the bull’s-eye with a net 
profit of more than $1,200 
for my thirty days’ work. 

“One year ago my life 
was limited to a $200-a- 
month income. I worked 
eight hours a day. Today 
my income is from $600 to 
$1,200 a month, and I work 
four hours a day. A year 
ago I was not sure of my 
position. Today I am the 
sole owner of my own busi- 
ness I still consider my- 
self a greenhorn, and I ex- 
pect my profits to grow just 
as much in the future 
they have grown so 

> > > > . 

If you are interested in making from 
$50 to $200 a week and can devote all of 
your time or only an hour or so a day to 
the same proposition in your territory, write 
to the Comer Manufacturing Company at 
Dayton, Ohio. Simply sign and mail the 
attached coupon and they will send you the 
same booklet referred to by Mr. Sweet, 
without cost or obligation and they will 
send you complete details of their remark- 
able pr position. 


Cut Out and Mail 


nse = = & -= = - = ol ri ee = = = & 
The Comer Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 24-G, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me, without obligation or cost on my 
part, copy of your booklet and full details of your 
proposition. Tell me how I can make from $50 to 
$200 a week 


Name 


Address .... 
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The Wide World of Books 


A SELECTION FROM THE SEASON’S OUTSTANDING PRODUCTIONS 


Politics 


Democracy and Leadership 

By Irving Babbitt. Holds that the present trend of American 
democracy, because of the low quality of its leadership, may 
plunge the nation into a decadent imperialism fatal to personal 
liberty. ($3.00) 


Our Foreign Affairs 


3y Paul Scott Mowrer. The author’s wide study as well as 
his practical experience as a journalist, makes this book of great 
value at the present critical period. ($3.50) 


Behind the Scenes in Politics 

Anonymous. The author is evidently an experienced political 
campaign manager. He gives facts, portraits, illuminating com- 
ment. ($2.50) 


Biography 
Shakespeare the Man 


By Georg A. Brandes. A voluminous, well-reasoned and care- 
fully documented monograph that attempts “to refute the idea 
of Shakespeare’s impersonality and to repel an ignorant and arro- 
gant attack upon one of the greatest benefactors of the human 
race.” ($3.50) 


The Journal of George Fox 


Whose centenary is being celebrated this year by the Friends. 
($2 00) 


The Journal of Columbus 
Here is the breath of 1492, a living, quaint human account of 
the historic voyage. ($3.50) 


History 


The American Revolution 

By Charles H. MclIlwain. The year’s Pulitzer Prize for His- 
tory ($2,000) was awarded on this book. The author is professor 
of history and government at Harvard. ($2.25) 


Science 
Science, Old and New 


By J. Arthur Thomson. Gives attention to the wonders of 
natural history, telling the story of nature from the dim past to 
the present. ($3.50) 

Daedalus 


By J. B. S. Haldane. A startling scientific forecast. ($1.00) 


Icarus 


By Bertrand Russell. Points out possible sinister effects of 
the exploitation of science. ($1.00) 


The Depths of the Universe 

By George Ellery Hale. Describes recent discoveries at Mt. 
Wilson which have vastly expanded our conception of the stellar 
universe. ($1.50) 
Evolution 


By Vernon Kellogg. A non-technical presentation of the 
subject. ($1.75) 


Psychology and Ethics 
Fundamentals of Social Psychology 


By Emory S. Bogardus. An original treatise on which the 
author has been at work for fourteen years. ($3.75) 


Ethics and Some Modern World Prob- 
lems 
By William McDougall. Immigration, one of the distutbing 
problems of today, is among the serious questions here cansid- 
ered from a scientific and ethical point of view. ($2.50) 


Essays 
Under Dispute 


By Agnes Repplier. Pungent, philosophic, humorous and ani- 
mated, revealing rare scholarship and a knowledge of humanity. 
($2.00) 


The Praise of Folly 


By Bliss Perry. Papers on literary topics—Lowell, Emerson, 
Higginson, Burroughs. ($2.00) 


Travel 
Galapagos: World’s End 


By William Beebe. The outstanding book of travel of the 
year. ($9.00) 


Ports and Happy Places 


By Cornelia Stratton Porter. Reads like an autobiographical 
novel—its charm is inescapable. ($3.00) 


Fiction 
The Philosopher’s Stone 


By J. Anker Larsen. Was awarded a prize of $14,000 as the 
most able work of fiction written by a Dane or Norwegian during 
last year. ($3.00) 


The Dream 


By H. G. Wells. The reader is spirited two thousand years 
hence and commanded to turn his eyes to the age just left, with 
its spectacle of a sordid and striving humanity. ($2.50) 


Literary Criticism 
Some Contemporary Americans 


By Percy H. Boynton. Essays with a mixture of biography 
and critical comment on such characters as Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkington, etc. ($2.00) 


Many Minds 


By Carl Van Doren. This author’s imagination plays illumin- 
atingly about the personalities and work of such writers as Lind- 
say, Sandburg, Frost, Ed Howe and George Ade. ($2.50) 


Poetry and Plays 


The Magic Carpet 

Poems collected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. A Baedaker of 
verse, with 500 pages of poems about near and far countries. 
($3.00 


Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson 
The first single volume edition of the work of the New Eng- 


land genius who is said by some critics to have written “the 
“ . 
finest poetry by a woman writing in the English language.” ($3.00) 


St. Joan 


By G. B. Shaw. The latest of Shaw’s plays, and including an 
extended introduction by the author. ($2.25) 





Order direct from The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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For Twentieth Century Bible Classes 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 





NO OTHER QUARTERLY Affords such an interesting presentation of the oriental 
and historical backgrounds of the lessons as is given for each lesson by Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., in his department, “Clearing Up Difficult Points.” 


NO OTHER QUARTERLY So effectively brings Bible truth down to present-day 
application as in John R. Ewers’ remarkable lesson talks under the department title, 
“The Lesson Brought Down to Date.” 


OTHER QUARTERLY Presents such pertinent and helpful lesson questions as 
William Byron Forbush lists each week in his department “The Lesson Forum.” 


OTHER QUARTERLY Sounds the social note of the lessons so effectively. 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle has the passion of a prophet and he makes the Biblical 
documents appear more timely than most twentieth century sermons. 


OTHER QUARTERLY Strikes the devotional note with such sincerity and win- 


someness. 


Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, who contributes “The Prayer Thought,” is a 


mystic, but he is in tune with today’s thoughts and needs. 


Whichever of your classes are not now using the 20th Century Quarterly may give it a trial during 
the Autumn quarter at HALF-PRICE; that is at the special rate of 6 cents per copy for the quarter. 


— 


Note carefully: The 2oth 
Century Quarterly treats 
the International Uniform 
lessons, and is adapted to 
the use of all ages from 
14 to 70. If your school 
has 300 members, you will 
perhaps need 175 Quarter- 
lies. If 500, perhaps 300 
copies will take care of your 
needs. 





The 
Christian Century Press 


440 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Kindly see that this announcement 
comes to the hand of the person 
or persons) who selects literature 
for your school. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon, 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autumn 
quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 
We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 
ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 
advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
classes which are not now using it: 

No. Needed 


Names of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies to 
Town or City 
My Name 
Address 
Name of School 


Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Dr. Fosdick’s New Book 


‘“The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 


From the Press September 10 


"THE outstanding publishing event this autuma, in the field of 

religion, will be the appearance of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s book, ““The Modern Use of the Bible,” the Lyman Beecher 
lectures for 1924. 
It goes right to the heart of a burning question of the day—how 


This new book is a pamphlet for the times. 


do science and the higher criticism affect our use of the Bible? 


In these lectures are blended the scholar and the popular preacher, 
the discriminating student and the master in the art of moving 
the hearts and minds of men, the frankest and most fearless of 
critics and the most sympathetic and constructive of creative 


thinkers. 


Dr. Fosdick here reveals himself as the friendly interpreter of 
the old and the sweet-spirited champion of the new. Like the 
Master, he proves that in the field of pure religion the new truth 
is come not to destroy but to fulfill. He lays reverently but 
remorselessly aside outworn categories of thought while freeing 
and glorifying the abiding spiritual realities. For the devout 
follower of Jesus, who accepts the accredited knowledge of the 
twentieth century, many leaders feel that, so far as the present 


situation is concerned, these lectures present the final word. 


Lecture Titles 


The New Approach to the Bible 

The Old Book in a New World 

The Ancient Solution 

Abiding Experiences and Changing Categories 
Miracle and Law 

Perils of the New Position 

Jesus, the Messiah 

Jesus, the Son of God 


Probable price of book, $1.60 


The new book will be out about September 10. Send us your 


order at once and same will be filled from our first shipment 


Other Important Books on Religion 


The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 

Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 

The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 

Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 

Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 

Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 

Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 

Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 

Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 

Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 

Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A. 
Brown, $2.00. 

Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, a5: 

Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; pocket 
Ed., $2.50). 

Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 

Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.00. 

The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 

Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, Scott, $1.25. 

Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 

The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 

The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 

The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25. 

The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 

Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 

The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 

19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, a 

Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 

I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 

Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 

Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 

Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 

Religious Certitude ‘n an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 

Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 

Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75. 

The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 

Che Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 

Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 

The Minister’s Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 

Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 

Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 

A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 

Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75c. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 


Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $1.75. 
The World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill, $5.00. 
rhe Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me immediately upon publication, copy 
Dr. Fosdick’s new Book. Send me also at once 


Order Above Books by Number 


| 
| A Suggestion: Order also on coupon herewith the books 
l which you will need for your autumn and winter read- 
ing, and let us bill you for same payable DECEMZER 
| I (or you may pay cash if you prefer). Order by 
| number. You may include in your order any other 
| books now in print. It will be our business to find 
| them for you. 

| 

| 

| 


Make bill payable 


(or, I enclose cash herewith). 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicago 


My Meme 440 South Dearborn Street, 


Address 
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